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In the illustration above, left to right, are Rutledge Tavern and Lincoln-Berry 
store at New Salem State Park, The Lincoln Tomb and Lincoln Home in Spring- 
field, and scene at Lincoln Log Cabin State Park in Coles County. 


IN ILLINOIS YOU WILL SEE- 


go, “Wonder City of the hp on “ Visit the world-famous museums, 
parks and boulevards, cl 


lean, safe bathing beaches, and recre 
al facilities of @vety description. n Visit Chicago on your trip to ilinols. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1940 


_ YOU HAVEN’T SEEN AMERICA UNTIL YOU 
HAVE VISITED THE ILLINOIS LINCOLN SHRINES 


Nowhere but in Illinois is the true spirit of Abraham Lincoln expressed 
in the shrines dedicated to his memory. 

Most impressive of all Lincoln Memorials is New Salem, “The Lincoln 
Village,”’ reconstructed with faultless authenticity, exactly as it appeared 
when Lincoln lived there, from 1831 until 1837. 


Abraham Lincoln’s footsteps-trod the very paths you will follow past 
the rude log dwellings to the store where he served his neighbors, and to 
Rutledge Tavern, where lived his beloved Ann Rutledge. The rugged sim- 
plicity of this frontier village brings home to the visitor the humble back- 
ground which gave America one of its greatest leaders. 


Visit the magnificent Lincoln Tomb in Oak Ridge Cemetery and stand 
in awed reverence before the sarcophagus in which rest the ashes of The 
Great Emancipator. Enter the Lincoln Home in Springfield and experience 
the thrill that only the intimate surroundings where Abraham Lincoln and 
his family actually lived can give you. 

At the State Historical Library, read Lincoln’s own words in his own 
handwriting. in the original letters and documents on exhibit. 

On the Lincoln Memorial Highway, retrace the route the Lincoln 
family followed on their westward travels, and pause at Lincoln Log Cabin 
State Park and the many Lincoln statues and markers along the way. 


For a New Realization of the Greatness that was Abraham Lincoln’s, 
visit the Lincoln Shrines in Illinois. 


FREE ILLINOIS GUIDE-BOOK 


Send today for your copy of “Ten Tours in Illinois.” This unique guide-book shows you 
the routes to follow to see the real beauty of Illinois. Make your way over Illinois’ smooth, 
safe, highways as easily as you drive around your own neighborhood—and SEE EVERY- 
‘FHING ON THE WAY. Every point of interest and the exact route to follow from every 
highway leading into Illinois is clearly shown. You will enjoy your visit to Illinois. Be sure 
you don’t miss any of our Lincoln Shrines, scenic beauty spots and points of historic interest. 

Mail this coupon today and your FREE copy of “Ten 
Tours in Illinois’ will be sent to you by return mail. 


Springfield, Illinois 
TR St eK NR RR RK SR 
Ilinois Development Council, . 903 
Springfield, Minois 0. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE copy of 
“Ten Touts in oe ran giviig directions for reach- 
ing all points of interest. 
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LTHE INSTRUCTOR 


Formerly NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS 


VOLUME XLIX 


The New Books 


Preview of Tue Instructor, 1940-41 
The Children’s Corner 

Our June Historical Calendar 

How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 
A Calendar for June 


Our Environment Contest—Adventures in Environment 


Seatwork for “The Cireus Comes to Town!” 
The Circus Comes to Town!—A Unit 
Stories to Read or Tell 

Punch and His Basket 

Tom’s lee-Cream Cone 

Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 
Milwaukee Invites You to the N.E.A. Convention 
Ovr June Picture Page for Your Bulletin Board 
A Unit on Soil Conservation 
Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 

Early American History 

A Test in Arithmetic 


Do It This Way! Easy Lessons in Good Manners When Shopping 


Miniature Reproductions—“The Cornfield” 
“The Cornfield”--John Constable 


Handwork—Things to Draw, Paint, 


Folders for Achievement Day 
A Beach Bag and Pillow 
Posters for June 

Boats and Airplanes 

Steps in Drawing Faces 

An Oilcloth Pienie Set 


Program Material for All Grades 


June’s Coronation--A Song 

June Pregram Suggestions 

The Circus Clown -A Song 

Cireus Day in Number Land—-A Play 
The Rainbow Fairies——-A Play 

When the Rhythm Band Swings 


Vacation Special A Play 


Illustrated Unit of Work 
Community Life—Bertha Frances Carr 


Introduction 


Overview and Suggested Procedures for Teaching This Unit 


How the Community Is Protected 

Learning about the Community 

Everyday Contacts with the Community 
Opportunities for Education and Recreation 
Education and Leisure-Time Activities 

Work and Protection Offered by a Community 
Community Occupations 


NUMBER 8 


1940 


Jessie Todd 

Ralph H. Avery 
Charlotte Berkman | 
Helen Kitchell Evans | 
Helen Kitchell Evans | 


Daisy Clay 14 
Marjorie M. Williams 14 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 15 


Beulah Delight Kobler 16 
Margaret Riggs 18 


Russell L. Connelley 20 
Alma Zwicker 20 
Selma E. Herr 21 


Eugenia Eckford 23 


or Make 
Marion Kassing 24 
Mabel Betsy Hill 25 
Ralph H. Avery 26 
J. Edward Bond 27 
Jessie Todd 2% 
Marion Kassing 30 


ilberta Powell Graham 31 

32 

Thelma M. Parker and Grace F.. Snyder 33 
Evva Brinker 33 

Ethel F. Barron 34 

J. Lilian Vandevere 35 

Lou Richardson 36 


Plate I (37) 
Plate II (38) 
Plate LIE (39) 
Plate IV (40) 
Plate V (41) 
Plate VI (42) 

Plate VII (43) 
Plate VIII (44) 
Plate IX (45) 
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Dear READER: 

Featured on pages 10-11 in this issue of THe INstTRUCToR js 
the article that won first prize in our Environment Contest which 
we conducted last fall. You won’t want to miss this inspiring and 
interesting report. Also on page 10 we announce the winners of the 
second and third prizes and those receiving honorable mention. 
Milwaukee, the N. E. A. convention city, is described in an article by 
Beulah Delight Kobler, on page 16. If you are considering visiting 
places of interest in the eastern and southern states en route to Mil- 
waukee, you will enjoy reading what other teachers have to say about 
them in the travel section, beginning on page 47. Our Illustrated 
Unit of Work is about community life. Soil conservation is the 
subject of another unit on pages 18-19. “Let’s Find the Facts,” page 
72, deals with a visit to a department store. “The New Books,” 
“Our Historical Calendar,” “The Children’s Corner,” “How to Use 
the Handwork in This Issue,” ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
and “Your Counselor Service” appear as usual. Be sure to read the 
announcement on page 5 of our plans for THe INstructor for 
1940-41. 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Closing Day; Flag Day 
Closing Day: pages 24, 31-36. 
Flag Day: 26, 32. 


Closing Day; Flag Day 
Closing Day: pages 24, 31-36. 
Flag Day: 26, 32. 


Circus; Seasonal Circus; Seasonal 











tivities Base » Uni : . x“ 
Activities Based on the Unit Plate X (46) Circus: 12, 13, 32, 33, 52. Sea-~ Circus: 13, 32, 33. Seasonal: the 
Travel sonal: the cover, 9, 17, 26, 31, cover, 9, 17, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32, 
32, 33. 33, 50. 
Ports and Waters of the West Indies Carrie R. Barton 47 
- peerage — to ae Y - Robert — : ye a Handwork Handwork q 
eauty and Peace in New Englane erbert E. Stover 48 ; 2g— ? ? - 
I Long to Revisit Old Virginia Emilie Carter White 49 lai aaa dea tanta AA ce ne 
The Great Smokies: Land of the Sky Georgia Mavropoulos 49 56. ihe 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club Program Material; Stories Program Material; Stories 
Help-One-Another Club Article Program material: 31, 32-33, 34, | Program material: 31, 32-33, 35, 
elp-One-Another Club Articles - 50 35, 36, $1. Stories: 14, 15. 36, 51. Stories: 14, 15. 
Your Counselor Service Tool Subjects Tool Subjects 
Your — me Delia E. Kibbe 53 Arithmetic: 12, 51, 53; read- Arithmetic: 20, 33, 51, 53; 
Your Arithmetic Counselor Frederick S. Breed 53 ing: 53; 1 ze: 6, 17, 51 reading: 53; language: 6, 17, 
Solving Your Language Problems Mildred A. Dawson 54 reg en aii eas 1 52, 54 : eo 
Your Science Question Box Glenn O. Blough 54 : pie aa 
What to Do in the Social Studies Marion Paine Stevens 56 : . + Musi 
Problems in Using Visual Aids F., Dean McClusky 56 rend aereriag~g psigp iqong—y Lit- 
Art Questions Answered Jessie Todd 56 Art: the cover, 22, 23, 34, 52. Art: the cover, 22, 23, 52. it 
;, for th ’ is Literature: 15, 23. Music: 15, erature: 15, 23. Music: 15, 
nn ey s  —dhannlammanaaa ‘0 siataiaatite dita 25, 31, 32, 33. A Fa 
Let’s Find the Faets emake, ae Health; El tary Sci Health; Elementary Science is fur 
Health: 17, 51. Elementary sci- Health: 17, 51. Elementary sc- totalin 
THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly except July and August by ence: 26, Sl, 54. ence: 18-19, 26, 50, Sl, 54 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY Units; Seatwork Units; Tests P) 
. dork - , : ‘ - 
a. G Py rer coc Dansville, -"a aml Sion Units: 13, 37-46. Seatwork: Units: 18-19, 37-46. Tests: 20. U. 
. G, LER, s * , Secretary . § 
J. C. THomson, Vice-President W. B. Bunpy, Treasurer 2, ai. Social Studies m: 
Social Studi 6, 10-11, 16, 17, 18-19, 20, 26, : 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: Home Office, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, in the United States and > “ey 7-46, 47-49, 50, 52, 56 72. tre 
Dansville, N.Y., W. B. Bundy, Advertising Director; possessions, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 6, 10-11, 13, 17, 26, 37-46, 47- 37-46, , P , . bi 
Chicago Office, 75 East Wacker Drive, Charles E. ican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and South Amer- 49, $1, 52, 56, 72. 
Gardner, Manager; New York Office, 9 Rockefeller ica, except Guiana, $2.50 a year. In other countries Character Education lat 


Plaza, G. V. Rumage, Manager; R. C. Gilboy, Repre- 
sentative; Pacific Coast Representatives, Simpson- 
Reilly, Ltd., Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Garfield Building, Los Angeles, Calif. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

Entered as second-class mail matter at the post 
office, Dansville, N.Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 

Contents of previous issues listed in Education Index. 


$3.25 a year. A juest for change of address must 
reach us by the 25th of the second month preceding 
the month’s issue with which it is to take effect (25th 
of July for September issue, ete.). Give both the old 
and new addresses. Address all communications to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 

Copyright, 1940, by F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany. All rights reserved. 








Character Education 14, 17, 21, 37-46, 50, 51. 

14, 17, 21, 37-46, 50, S51. 

Visual Education 

The cover, 17, 18-19, 37-46, 47- 


49, 56. 


Visual Education 
The cover, 17, 37-46, 47-49, 56. 
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ho 
DES . : 
‘ YT a) 1 1 dy ~y r — . 
FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS ... EACH UNIT PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 
1-36. 
HE new Instructor Series oF ILLUSTRATED UNITS pro- 
vides exactly the material that is most useful to the 47 Subjects Now Ready 
1: the teacher in presenting the Social Studies and Elementary (Ochers continually being added.) 
1, 32 Science—in a form that is convenient and inexpensive. Airpl (1) ——— Pi 
9 7% Al anes Uxpioring le ioneer 
Each Unit comprises: yen (3) , pg a heey 
a)" ase As ‘ami sife (30 J sife (: 
(a) An 8-page pamphlet (12°%4” x 9%”) of text Birds (32) (8) es Te ana) — 39) 
0, 51, matter adapted for primary, middle, and upper Boats (12) Fishing (13) Office (27) 
vrade levels (overview; procedures; factual data; Books (25) Food (6) Rocks and 
questions, exercises, activities; bibliography), ae (31) ar meh . — (5) 
a i ee a iducation (: ndians Safety 
33, 35, with large PS an See ’ : Christmas Insects (44) Education (24) 
(b) A picture portfolio (12%4” x 954”) contain- Customs (34) Japan (45) Sea Creatures (28) 
ing four pages of choice illustrations ready to dis- oy a > ee 7 
* . , 2. — = ait Music (3. exico Sou merica (22) 
Se play, cut out, or file (no reading matter on back). City Life (15) Music (33) Switerland (43) 
é, 17 The Units are based on Illustrated Units which have ap- Clothing (26) National Thrift (21) . 
ved in Turn Instauct Mawazine. The Social Studies Communi- Parks (47) lransportation (17) 
pe ared in LHE INSTRUCTOR agazine, 1e SoC aa! otuc a 8 cation (2) Natural Trees (9) 
Units were prepared by Marion Paine Stevens, Katherine Community Resources (16) Weather (19) 
» le L. Julian, and other educators, and the Elementary Sci- a... = “aD oo. tn ear t ~totergh 
ie Te . - . . se site 7 ac é 
15, ence Units by Glenn O. Blough. Revised and improved, Eskimos (4) Our Schools (37) World Trade (38) 
Ral ets censned gate fhe tht they are now being published in separate form on heavy ORDER SUBJECTS BY NUMBER. 
; , : J, enamel-finish paper. 
, is furnished Free with every order 
ary | fotaling 4o or more of the Units. 7 At the right is a list of the subjects now available in ——Use this Convenient Order Form— — — 
» 54. THe INsrructror Series or ILLustratep Units. [ F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
~ 4 Please send me ceeveeeeeee. Instructor Illustrated Units. 
es: 20. PREPAID PRICES : 25 cents each for four or more; less than four, 30 cents each. | I have encircled the numbers of the subjects desired. 
Use order form at right. With an order totaling 40 or more Units (all different, or as | 1 2 8 4 & 6 7 8 9 10] Pestpate Priese: 
many as desired of particular subjects), an attractive Fabrikoid-covered case -illus- | 11 12 13 44 15 ne . " ~ ~ ame 
> ’ : ~ — . : .4 5 2 2 : ‘ ; 
20, 26, trated above—will be furnished Free. Any number of Units may be ordered in com- 123 8 MH BT 8 a 
, 7a Rae or Tangs on : | 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40/ lees than fou, 
bination with Tue Instructor Magazine at the 25-cent price, payment to be made “42 4s aa? | 30 cents each, 
later. When ordering in combination, use the order form on page 68. | ey ae om te Reape of the eal 
Name............. 
fF, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N, Y. pe 
46, 47- } , . . a 8 eee cvecedetettoscesesstinetocoscesesen socesesenedodessece 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR wh Re State.... 
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Please bear in mind, that in addition to the World Famous 


—Perr Pictures 


we offer THREE LINES of MINIATURE COLORED pic- 
tures at ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ 
worth or more. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. Larger 
COLORED pictures at 25—30—40 cents, and LARGE Pic. 
TURES for framing. 

Perry Pictures Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 

In planning your school work for the next school year, include 
the Perry Pictures as one of the most important features. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 
A posteard giving name, address, school and grades will bring any 
teacher three sample pictures and an abridged Catalogue, and two 
Reynolds lists of miniature colored pictures. 














Fama ee FROEBEL TEACHERS _ 
Nursery School @® Kindergarten ®¢ 
Located in Central Chicago * Accredited « pa. — 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
SIX-WEEK SESSION— June 24 to August 2 
TWO-WEEK SESSIONS — Jane 24 to July § and Jaly 8 to Jaly 19 
Courses by Experts in a. y METHODS - CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
E ARTS - Including 


SOCIAL STUDEES—LANGUAGE pd and READING—NATURE STUDY ARITHMETIC— 
PSYCHOLOGY and MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD— FAMILY RELATION. 
SHIPS—TESTING and EVALUATION — MUSIC — RHYTHMIC and DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
— INDUSTRIAL and FINE ARTS 
Write for Summer Bulletin. Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 
Box B, 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 























Each Doz. 
Ailver Plated $20 $2.00 
Piated 30 (8.00 
Sterling Sliver .36 3.60 
Rolled Gold 56 «6.00 
Gold Filled 6 6.00 
> Sterling Silver 1. 16 diy > 
S No. R 523 Each Rolled Gold 1.25 Ne. C 044 Each Guid Pinte 
Sterling Silver 8 Geld Filled 1.35 Siiver Plate $ .18 


25 
36 
Sterling Silver .50 
Rolled Gold 7% 
Gold Filled 8S 


1. 
Steril. Sliver, 1OKt Top 2. 
WKt. Solid Gold 6. 


Sak 








Gold Pilate .25 
Sterling 0 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 
SCHOOL-CHICAGO 
Prepared for Professional Contacts 
— Offered by The Vogue School: Dress 
pom Styling, Buying, Modeling .Style Reporting and Fashion Advertising, Fashion 
ecutive Training, Shopping Service, Millinery, Fashion Illustration, Interior 
tography, Window and Store Display, Advertising,Copy,Lay- 
out, » Commpoccial Astene Illustration, Lettering Design, Color, yo 


SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF TWELVE OR MORE 
French Cutting, Pattern-Making, Line, Color, Fabric Analysis, Merchan- 
Decoration. COURSES OFFERED BY THE RAY SCHOOLS : Commereial, Por- 
WILLIAM F. RAY, Pres., RUTH WADE RAY, Dir. 116 S. Michigan Bivd., Doptine. 








FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 24 to AUG. 2 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1511 — 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions 
from University down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 
1949 forecast. Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. 
Corresponding Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Ad. A Nati lA 2 ee Ti hers’ Ag 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 

















An Endowed College of Science, Literature and 
Technology for Men and Women 


Fully Accredited & 44th Year 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 24—July 26 * July 29 — August 30 
ran credit, modern developments in education, new teaching 
techniques. Eminent faculty. Moderate fees. Low living costs. Combine profitable summer study with 
cultura! and recreational advantages of Chicago. For Bulletin, Address 


LEWIS INSTITUTE, Box 4, Madison Street at Damen Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
; 
£ 
- 


ss 


Complete corriculum for teachers desiring 
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ROCKY MT TEA CHERS 


Good Teachers, Supervisors, 
Es etc. in Demand 


Copyright Booklet, ‘+ to Apply, ete.,”” free to 
members; 50e to non-members. 


Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 


AGENCY 


BANK BLOG DENVER COLO 





410 US.NA 





TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good teachers needed. Excellent opportunities all depart- 
H Missoula, Mont. ments, particularly A oy For ‘best mnt register 
Member N. A. T. A. with Huff's NOW— superior service 


Cortification booklet free to members. for a quarter of a century. 


CLARK-BREWER [frain) nivbos eisss, [Fite Se 
CHICAGO, _Lyon & Healy Building 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates, 
Also Norma! Critic and Supervisory positions. 





Grade Teachers Wanted 
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PRIMARY TRAININGL 





THE NEW BOOKS 








For THE TEACHER 
Hers’s Bue BONNET Catts, collected 


by H. F. Greggerson, Jr. 68 pp. Paper. 
$1.00. Herb Greggerson, Box 3061, 
Station A, El Paso, Texas. 

This is an instruction book in 
Western square dancing, illustrated 
with photographs of dancers in var- 
ious positions. Folk-dancing teach- 
ers will appreciate the book, and 
others will find it valuable for parties. 


ScHOoLs FoR Democracy, compiled by 
Charl Ormond Williams, assisted by 
Frank W. Hubbard. 239 pp. Cloth. 
$.25. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Put out by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, this hand- 
book consists of chapters on various 
aspects of modern education written 
by educators of wide reputation. 
Suggestions for study indicate that 
the book may be used to guide the 
thinking of a study group, a sympo- 


sium, or a panel discussion. 


TEACHING READING To SLow-LEARNING 
CHILDREN, by Samuel A. Kirk. 225 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Boston, 

After defining mental retardation, 
the author explains what reading 
ability may be expected from men- 
tally retarded children, and outlines 
the methods by which maximum re- 
sults may be obtained. How to over- 
come existing reading disabilities and 
the reading problem of dull-normal 
children are discussed. 


TExTs AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


Tue Boox or Fisnes, edited by John 
Oliver La Gorce. 367 pp. Cloth. $3.50, 
prepaid. National Geographic Society. 
Washington, D.C. 

The inimitable pictorial style of 
this book (there are 443 color por- 
traits and 162 action photographs) 
commands one’s admiration. The 
volume includes discussions of fishing 
and gives comprehensive biographies 
of 102 varieties of fish. “Paintings by 
Hashime Murayama and by Else 
Bostelmann are reproduced. 


THe CRABTREE-CANFIELD Basic REaD- 
ers, by Eunice K. Crabtree, Lu Verne 
Crabtree Walker, and Dorothy Canfield. 
Illustrated by Terry Townsend and Tibor 
Gergely. Text Me a Story, Readiness 
Story Book, 64 pp., boards, $1.50. My 
First Boox, Readiness Picture Book, 
128 pp., paper, $.36. Runaway Toys, 
Preprimer, 64 pp., paper, $.28. To 
ScHOOL AND Home AGaINn, Primer; IN 
THE CITY AND ON THE Farm, First 
Reader, each 128 pp., cloth, $.72. The 
University Publishing Company. Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Accompanied by a 110-page teach- 
er’s manual, by Geneva J. Hecox, 


these books provide a step-by-step 
progression for beginning readers, 
Four-color illustrations drawn from 
actual photographs of children are an 
integral part of the text. The ac- 
tion-filled stories pertain to the in- 
terests of children. 


Ir’s Fun to ListEN, by Lottie Ellsworth 
Coit. Music by Ruth Bampton. Illus. 
trated by Jean Francksen. 47 pp. Boards, 
$1.50. Harold Flammer, Inc. New York, 

Designed particularly for children 
up to seven years of age, this book 
includes simple music of various 
moods, without words. Accompany- 
ing each musical score is an appro- 
priate story which will help children 
to discover the idea, or spirit of that 
selection. Animals, the clock, bells, 
raindrops, the echo, and so on, are 
interpreted. 


For THE READING TABLE 


Buty Forcet-Me-Not, by Maude M, 
Tanner, D.M.D. Illustrated by Dorothea 
J. Snow. 55 pp. Cloth. $1.00. Follett 
Publishing Company. Chicago. 

A mystery for the very young— 
who is Billy Forget-Me-Not? Buddy 
tried for a year to find out, for his 
white-crowned dwarf friend would 
only give him hints. Buddy and the 
children who read about him learn a 
valuable lesson when the clues un- 
ravel to disclose Billy Forget-Me-Not 
as a six-year molar, whose face had 
to be kept clean. 


FiGAaRO AND CLEO, HONEsT JOHN AND 
Gwpy, and Jiminy Cricket, by Walt 
Disney. Unpaged. Boards. $.50 each, 
Random House. New York. 

Various friends of Pinocchio have 
marvelously exciting adventures, il- 
lustrated with characteristic Disney 
drawings in brilliant colors. The ma- 
terial is not in the motion picture 


or in other books. 


Grncer Buve, by Charles Morrow Wilson. 
Illustrated by Myrtle Sheldon. 208 pp. 
Cloth. $2.50. The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd. Caldwell, Idaho. 

Here is a story of adventure to suit 

the tastes of older girls and boys. 
Ginger Blue is a village where Don 
and Circe live. An old cobbler who 
came from Firefly Mountain, home 
of the gypsies, was possessed of s- 
crets that resulted in days and nights 
of excitement and danger. 
SeEvEN Divinc Ducks, by Margaret 
Friskey. Illustrated by Lucia Patton. 
Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. David 
McKay Company. Philadelphia. 

The seventh little duck in this 
family was exceedingly timid about 
going into the water. Practice les- 
sons under the guidance of his father 


‘gave him confidence so that he finally 


learned to swim. His reluctance 
dive for fish almost caused him to be 
sent to live with the chickens, but 4 
lucky accident cured him. 


—— 
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Boulder, Colo, The 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pictures free 
original for $1.50 if you ti .. Sénd stamp for free enrollment. Once a member~ always a member 








Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exc 
supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 
for critic work for those with M.A. degree. MEMBER N.A.T.A, 


4 








Western Reference and Bond Association, 238 Migrs. Exchange Bidg.. Kansas City, Me 


Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bare 
38th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from nm to University. 
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Dear READER: 

Since plans for the future are always based on the experi- 
ences of the past, I must mention at the outset one of our ac- 
complishments of the present school year. We announced in 
the June 1939 issue that we would conduct a contest on the use 
of the environment in teaching, open to all teachers, super- 
visors, and principals of the elementary grades. Those who en- 
tered the contest were to begin their work in September and 
continue it during the fall months; then write it up and send 
it to us on or before January 15, 1940. e 

You will, of course, read the article which won first prize,” 
on pages 10 and 11 of this issue. The judges, who were the 
Editor and the members of our Editorial Advisory Board, were 
so enthusiastic about the entries that we have decided to con- 
duct a second contest along the same lines this coming year. 

The three prize-winning articles in this year’s contest, and 
some of the articles which won honorable mention, will ap- 
pear in THe Instructor. We hope the publication of this 
material will stimulate more of you to make your environment 
the basis of your teaching. In order to give you a concrete 
idea of the environment of the teachers whose reports we are 
publishing, we are illustrating their articles with photographs 
of their school, the children, and the general landscape. We 
hope that these accounts, together with our complete announte- 
ment of the new contest in the September issue, will inspire 
you to go and do likewise. 

Because consumer education is occupying so important a 
place in the minds of everyone, you will be glad to know tha 
we plan to continue our department, “Let’s Find the Facts for 
Ourselves.” On this page we shall print accounts of trips 
that teachers have taken with their pupils in an effort to learn 
more about producer-consumer relationships. If you and your 
pupils have visited a factory, a store, a mill, or any industrial 
plant, write an account of your trip, including the questions 
asked and the values derived, and submit it to us. See page 72 
of this issue for further data. 

Our feature Illustrated Units of Work will be continued. 
Each unit, as you know, comprises ten pages, five of pictures 
and five of text. “Milk, the Perfect Food” is the subject of 
the September unit. There will be a ten-page unit on either 
a social-studies or a science subject in each issue except 
December. Short units will be published each month. 

We have found “Your Counselor Service” to be such a popu- 
lar department that we are expanding it to include, beginning 
in September, a question-and-answer column on music, to be 
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conducted by Mr. Haydn Morgan, director of music education, 
Newton, Massachusetts. So send your questions on music to 
Mr. Morgan, THe INstrucror, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Now we have eight experts to help you solve 
your teaching problems. Remember that these Counselors are 
on our staff for the sole purpose of helping you. They are: 


Mrs. MARION PAINE STEVENS Miss Dewia E. Kippe 
Social Studies Reading 
Dr. Freperick S. BREED Dr. Mitprep A. Dawson 
Arithmetic Language, Spelling, Handwriting 
Mr. GLENN O. BLOUGH Miss Jessie Topp 
Science Art, Handwork 
Dr. F. DEAN McClusky Mr. Haypn Morcan 
Visual Education Music 


The handwork section will, as usual, include all types of 
practical suggestions to meet your every nged. The simple 
woodworking articles by J. Edward Bond, which have been so 
popular during the past year, will continue. Posters, creative 
problems illustrated with children’s work, step drawings by 
Jessie Todd, suggestions for room decorations, gifts, greeting 
cards, and the like, of a seasonal nature and for use in connec- 
tion with special days, will appear regularly. 

In the program section you will find music, rhythm-band 
scores, verse for recitation purposes, and plays for various age 
levels. The seasons, important events, safety, character educa- 
tion, and the like, will be featured. 

Art subjects in color that you will find useful in your picture- 
study teaching will continue to appear on our covers. Lesson 
material and miniature reproductions of the cover will be in- 
cluded regularly. There will be articles dealing with special 
teaching problems, “Our Picture Page for Your Bulletin 
Board,” and, as usual, stories, tests, and seatwork. 

“The Children’s Corner,” “The New Books,” “Club Ex- 
change,” “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” “How to Use 
the Handwork in This Issue,” and the “Travel Section” will 
greet you each month, 

This quick glance at our plans for 1940-41 cannot begin to 
give you an adequate picture of all the interesting things that 
Tue Instructor has in store for you. Month by month the 
magazine will speak for itself. And as you use it, don’t over- 
look the fact that I am always glad to have you write me. 
Tell me about your particular problems and what you would 
like to have us do to help you solve them. 

Most sincerely, 














LN A 
: Americal New 


Mais Play Game 






As Originally 
Developed dy... 
DR. FORREST C. 
“PHOG" ALLEN 
Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Goal-Hi — the new game all America 
is talking about... Retains all of the 
good — but is less strenuous — than 
regular basketball . . . Ideal for boys 
and girls of elementary school age ... 
Goal-Hi is played throughout the year, 
indoors and out-of-doors by entire 
classes or playground groups. Official 
Goal-Hi standard economically priced. 


USE THIS COUPON 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3870 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send complete 

Gool-Hi information. 
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Summer Study in Vacationland 


© cisrorw 


Enro!l in a University of California Summer 
Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with distinguished visiting professors supple. 
menting large resident staff. % ity for 
excursions to such ous attractions as Yo- 
semite, redwoods, old Missions, | .Holly- 
wood—and Golden Gate In 
on Treasure Island. %& Write for y atm meen 
of Courses: Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
yersity of Ion meng 5 herp TE or. of pe 
iversit at Los 


Angeles, 405 Hilssed Ree rey en Calif. 


University of California 
Summer Sessions 


Berkeley and Los Angeles * July 1 te August 9 




















lovely North Shore near lake. a edu- 
ope — bee pee bs . B. ene cant 
, also 3-year di and 2- eartifenae. 
Wrlee or list of 1 alumnae , mes 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 80x 014-@ EVANSTON, HL. 
FREE! Your name coat oe written in orna- 
mental a ae handwriting 
ue | Summer School Literature 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE, 
Dept.D, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Contributions 
must be sent by the teacher with a 
letter from her giving the name and 
address of the school and the name 
and grade of the child. Use a sep- 
arate sheet for each contribution, 
which should bear the child’s name, 
grade, the name and address of the 
school, and the teacher’s name. Send 
only verse that the children compose 
in school. Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


IN THE SUMMER 


Summer is the time I like best. 


That’s when the birds build their 
nest. 

The flowers are blooming, the sky is 
blue, 


The birds are happy and I am too. 


| like to go wading in the brook 
And fish in the river with a big hook. 
I like to climb the tall apple tree 
And gather all the apples I can see. 

FRANK ARNOLD, 2nd Grade 
Walnut Grove School, Trenton, Tenn. 
Eura Jones, Teacher 


THE 


Out on the breeze 


FLAG 


_O’er land and sea 


A beautiful banner is streaming. 
Shining its stars, 
Splendid its bars. 

Under the sunshine it’s gleaming. 
Hail to the flag, 
The beautiful flag. 

The red, white and blue is beaming. 

Marjorie INGERSOL, 4/b Grade 

East Frankfort School, Ilion, N.Y. 
Grace P. Sreeve, Teacher 


A LirtLe Birp 


A little bird with feathers red 
Sat singing in a tree. 
His song was very soft and low, 
But sweet as it could be. 
As I was passing by, 
I looked up to see 
The bird that sang 
The sweet melody. 

LetHa Mae Sanpers, 5th Grade 
Clayton High School, Clayton, N.C. 
FLossie D. Ler, Teacher 


THe MounrTAIN BREEZE 


The mountain breeze is so gentle and 
mild, 

It calls to the heart a song from the 
wild. 

It sings its song the livelong day, 

It is singing, singing as the clouds 
float away. 

The gentle breeze on the mountain 
tops 

Is always singing and never stops. 
Jeanne Smirn, 7th Grade 

Fairfield School, Prescott, Kan. 

Maser Main, Teacher 





UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONI 


SUMMER SESSION 





BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
on Lake Champlain 


JULY 8 to AUG. 16 


Exceptional recreational advant 

with graduate and undergraduate < courses x “Tt 
beral Arts, Feecasion, Business and Engineering. 
| Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses. Special 
| courses in Fine Arts, Music and Drama. Courses 
) also for Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals 
Teachers. Demonstration Schools. Excursions 
| under University management. 


| BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 








| Burlington ermont 
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« « * Art Judgment Test 


OK OK 


New Edition Ready 
For Use in September 
foot 
Write for New Catalogue 
of Standard Tests 
*** 

Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division, 
University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa 
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POTTERY CLAY « BASKETRY * GAYW 














Tear out this advertise- 
ment and pin to your letter- 
head—or write your name and 
address in the margin —for 
your FREE Copy! 
BURGESS HANDICRAFT 


pert. s s “uy N. wARAGnN "Avenue 
HICAGO, ILLINOL 






LEATHERCRAFT © WOODBURNING eo 


* GAYBOARD + CORKCRAFT + BEADCRAFT « 
= nates $100 


; On a... ghia Nationally 
| Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 24x 34 guaran- 
‘ teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
' Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


— 
FREE — a 6 or 8 Exposure Film devel- 
8 guaranteed never-fade, deckled- 
edge Ray- a fa will give you One 5x7 Beautiful Double. 
-Kraft Panel de luxe enlargement (your 








teren' 
lormation. All of this for 26¢ in coin. 16 (127 
Printed, cine Sx4, 50c, 36MM Fine-Grain, Developed, Printed, 


Duce 
size 3x4, $1.00. 
RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE, 411 Ray Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


““Need a Job?” > find positions for 


all teaching combina- 
tions. Big turnoveranticipated. Register NOW. 


Write PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU, 


Clinton, a 
The Washin pice Boulevard | Hospital 
School of NURSIN —— 3- 3-yr. course. 8-hour duty. 
Pleasant Lao quarters. 85% 
a A ~~. -—-~. Write 


for * bulletin of fal of full gn genoot a PNA 


WILD FLOWERS ccicred‘sickers 53; 00 colored 


cards 25c Se doe. 100 outlines to color 75¢; 5 teach- 
ers’ aids free. won Flower Preservation 
Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C 























Our June 


Historical Calendar 








YOU will find these dates of interest 
in connection with the calendar on 
page 9, and you will want to post 
them on your bulletin board. 


June 1—Kentucky admitted to the 
Union, 1792, 
Tennessee admitted to the 
Union, 1796. 


June 2—General Robert E. Lee took 
command of the Confederate army 
of Northern Virginia, 1862. 


June 6—Nathan Hale, an American 
Revolutionary soldier and patriot, 
born, 1755. 


June 9—John Howard Payne, author 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” born, 
1791. 

George Stephenson, English 
engineer who built the first suc- 
cessful steam locomotive, born, 
1781. 


June 11—Congress appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a Declaration of 
Independence, 1776. 


June 14—Flag Day. The Conti- 
nental Congress, meeting at Phila- 
delphia, adopted the Stars and 
Stripes as the flag of the United 
States, 1777, 

Captain John Alcock and 
Lieutenant A. W. Brown made the 
first nonstop Atlantic airplane 
flight, from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land, 1919. 


June 15—George Washington was 
elected commander in chief of the 
American forces, 1775. 

Benjamin Franklin carried 
out his kite experiment, 1752. 

The United States and 
Great Britain signed the Oregon 
Boundary Treaty, 1846. 

Arkansas admitted to the 
Union, 1836. 


June 16—Father’s Day. 
stituted in 1910. 


It was in- 


June 17—The cornerstone of Bunker 
Hill Monument was laid by Gen- 
eral Lafayette, 1825. 

June 20—West Virginia admitted to 
the Union, 1863. 

June 21—Summer begins 8:37 A.M. 

New Hampshire ratified 
the Federal Constitution, 1788. 

June 23—Treaty of peace and friend- 
ship was concluded by William 
Penn with the Indians, at Philadel- 
phia, 1683. 

June 24—John Cabot reached the 
North American continent, 1497. 

June 26—Virginia ratified the Feder- 
al Constitution, 1788. 

June 27—Helen Keller, blind and 
deaf American writer, born, 1880. 

June 29—George W. Goethals, an 
American engineer, born, 1858. 
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How TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 


Pege SIMPLE cut-paper designs like 

those on this page are good ex- 
amples of paper cutting suitable for 
the elementary school because the 
cutting does not consist of too many 
small pieces. The flowers are simple. 
Many circles of the same size can be 
cut at one time. This is true also of 
the leaves and stars. Make sure that 
no two children arrange the flowers 
in the same way on their folders. 


mge CHILDREN like to make bags 
of all kinds. After finishing 
the one described on this page, they 
may wish to make one of loosely 
woven dishcloths and work in it a 
design of colored yarn. Some chil- 
dren make marble bags of unbleached 
muslin and draw crayon designs on 
them in brilliant colors. Bags for gym 
shoes may be made the same way. 


PICTURES having flags in 
them are interesting to draw. 
On this page is a good example of a 
waving flag. The children will no- 
tice that the second and third stripes 


ae 


IN THIS ISSUE 








JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


grow narrower and then wider, and 
that some of the stars in the top row 
are hidden by the folds in the flag. A 
variety in the size of the letters helps 
to make the poster attractive. 

The poster at the bottom of this 
page immediately suggests hobbies. 
When children make collections for 
school display, they like to letter 
the labels of the exhibits. They will 
want also to print their names to be 
placed beside their collections. Much 
experience in the lettering of post- 
ers will be useful training for such 
problems as these. 


Page NO DEPARTMENT in our 

school is more popular than the 
woodworking department. We now 
have evenings each week when par- 
ents may come with their children 
and all work together. The wood- 
working pages in this magazine will 
help the young teacher who is not 


sure of herself in giving such instruc- 
tion. The steps in constructing the 
steamboat are definitely worked out. 
The working drawings for the boat 
should show children how to make 
working drawings for their original 
projects. 

In our school the woodworking de- 
partment for the elementary children 
is in a room adjoining the art room. 
This makes it possible for children in 
art class to draw an original design 
of a desired object and then immedi- 
ately take it to the shop and con- 
struct the object. 


Pages 


Pa’sa AFTER children have drawn 


faces like the ones on these 
pages, they will attack more coura- 
geously the faces of people in the 
pictures they make. Some boys will 
become interested in drawing car- 
toons. One way to encourage them 
is to exhibit their work. Their draw- 
ings of all other subjects will improve 
because of their practice on cartoons. 


ey CHILDREN' whose families 

eat on a screened-in porch in 
summer may enjoy making a set of 
table mats of a beautiful bright blue 
oilcloth. Suggest that they put in 
the center of the table a white vase 
containing red flowers. A wall hang- 
ing of blue oilcloth, on which have 
been painted in conventional design 
flower bouquets of red and white, 
would add an interesting bit of color. 
The baby could wear an oilcloth bib 
to match the table mats. 

Another suggestion for the use of 
oilcloth is to make aprons to wear 
when washing dishes. Decorate them 
attractively with original designs. 
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Largest and Smoothest Riding 
Ship on the Great Lakes 


A thousand thrills are awaiting 
you on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! There is no thrill like 
cruising—no friends like ship- 
board friends—nothing quite 
so intimate! And just think what 
you will see! Fashionable Mack- 
inac Island—famous Niagara 


Falls (you're on shore over 12 glorious hours at both 
places). Stops at Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, N.Y. 
You'll cruise on Lakes Michigan, Erie, Huron and through 
Georgian Bay, Green Bay, St. Mary's River. You'll enjoy 
good food—revel in the luxury of comfortable staterooms 
with running water and telephones in all. You'll enjoy 
deck sports, dancing and thrilling floor shows nightly. All 
expenses included in one price. 


Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
333 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, lil. 











\ For a new kind of vacation! ’ 
This year, try a new vacation—-where 
there’s every conceivable recreation 
plusmilitary andmarine pageantry at 
history’s birthplace! Write for rates. 


nearby 
Williamsburg, Yorktown, Jamestown, 
Fort Mongoe and Mariner's Museum. 


THE 


CHAMBERLIN 


Sidney Banks, President 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
VIRGINIA 

















Send for the 


SUMMER STUDY 


new, /ree 24- 
direc- 
IN NEW ENGLAND... 2, °C. 


eludes cost, 
facts about opportunities for summer study at New Eng- 
land’s universities, schools. Also special courses in art, 
teaching, the crafts, dancing, drama, music, religious edu- 
cation, tutoring schools, ete. For adults and children. 
Write today. No obligation. Issued by the New England 
Council, a non-profit organization. Address: Statler Build- 
ing. Dept. 1, Boston, Mass. 


APPLICATION $ 4 .00 
30 PHOTOS : v 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x3'4, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
5 Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original re- 
turned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 



















PHOTO FINISHING 


ALL ENLARGED. Film developed and 8 brilliant, 
sparkling enlargements for 25c. 20 regular sized 
prints 25c. 100 prints $1.00. 

Diamond Photo Co., Dept. TI, Hutchinson, Kan. 








School's ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 
SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


S. $. BRAZIL * S. S. URUGUAY 
S. S. ARGENTINA 


38-Day Cruises from New York for 


BARBADOS ¢ RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS +- MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 
SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 
Lines 


5 Broadway, New York 














Visit 


BRAZIL 


The Country of Contrasts 


Write for FREE 
folder, “What Is 
Your 1.Q. on BRAZIL” 


Brazilian Information Bureau 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Money-Saving 





Save. by ordering now THE INSTRUCTOR and other 
magazines that you will need for the next school year 


. » » Make your selections from the low-priced Club Offers on 
this page ... Fill out and mail the order form today... 
Send no money now---pay October 5th if more convenient. 


INSTRUCTOR Clubs 


$2.50 
a year 


— 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


with American Boy . $4.50 0 
with American Childhood” “TiO ncs.). 2% 
5 








with American Girl . CO 
with American Home ._ 50 
with American Magazine 3.00 
with Better English —........ 5.50 
with Boys’ Life —......... 4.00 
with Child Life .. 5.00 
with Children’s Activities (10 nos.) x 
(Until Sept. Ist.) 5.50 


2 
with Children’s Activitios (After Sept. ‘tst)... 5.50 
with Children’s Ploy Mate... 4 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 4 
with Collier's G uaa Home Gump. 5 
with Correct English ; - 
with Current History .......... 5 
with Etude, Music Mag. (Ur itil July Ist) 4 
with Etude, Music Mag. (After July Ist) ° 
with Junior Arts and Activities (10 nos.) 4 
with MeCall’s Magezine G Redbook 

with Nature Magozine (10 nos.) 
with Open Rood for Boys....... 3.5 

with Parents’ Magazine 

with The Pathfinder 3 
with Popular Mechanics . 5 
with Popular Science Monthly... 4 
with Practical aoe Economics . 4 
with Reader’s Diges 5 
with Scholastic oe nos. )—English or 
Social Studies Edition (Specify) 

with School Arts Magezine (10 nos.) ... 
with Wee Wisdom ... oa 
with Woman’s Home Companion... ae 
with Young Ameri¢a (42 nos.).. . 3.50 


Our 


Price 


3.25 
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NOTE: 
2 two years in any of the above offers, 
odd $1.75 to prices in second column. 





if THE WNSTRUCTOR is desired 








Make up your 


ADABRITAN GOV nnciccitnserccecceeececesees- fd 
with Porents’ a - 
with Popular Mechonics .................... 4 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.).... 2.5 
1 
}: 





AMERICAN GIRL... 
with The Pathfinder —........... 
with American Boy ..................-0.--...+ 3 

AMERICAN HOME . aa a4 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE . Oa 
with Collier’s, National Weekly®. 4.5¢ 
with Woman’s Home Companion®.... 3.5 

ARTS AND DECORATION...... at 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos. 

ATLANTIC WWW sieeve 

BETTER ENGLISH ...... iene 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS - 

BOYS’ LIFE ... tae soar 
with The Pathfinder _ 
with Wee Wisdom 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

CHILD LIFE ......... a 
with American Boy . a. i 
with Boys’ Life . 
with McCall's Magazine G ficdbook 
with Reader's Digest aoe 
with Americen Girl . 4.00 








uc 


9 nos.) 


on Peay ey ce eee vi 





CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 
(Until Sept. Ist) EES 3.00 
with Americon ae 5.00 
with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 


CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (At § Sest. 1) : 00 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE... 1.50 





with Americon Girl ... ~ 3.00 
with Popular Mechanics .. 4.00 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2.00 


COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 2.00 
with American Maogozine G Woman's 
me inion? 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 


— , 
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with Parents’ Mogozine ............... 4.50 

with Reader’s Digest .... ae Se 

with Current History ....................... 5.50 
with Woman‘’s Home Companion. wae .25 
COSMOPOLITAN ....... wee 2.50 None 
with Good Housekeep witi—an oe ' OSe 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 nai a 75 
CURRENT HISTORY . 3.00 2.75 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOUR. (10 nos.) 250 2.50 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE (Ustilislyist) 2.00 1.75 
with Americon sqratainmcammntthinpapite 3 2.75 
with Noture Mogozine 4.50 
with The Pothfinder .. 2.40 
with MecCall’s Mogazine G Redbook 3 50 4.75 
with Reader's 5.00 4.75 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE ‘(After Iaty 1st) 2 50 2.25 


NOTE: We con furnish 
or in clubs ot the cl 
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OU wouldn’t burn your books at the end of the term, 

as some schoolboys do. No matter how glad you 

are that vacation is ahead, you know that another 
term is coming and you intend to be ready for it. 

One of the sensible, far-sighted thiags to do is to renew 
your subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR (or send a new 
subscription) before you leave on vacation. If you do this 
you can be sure that the September issue of the magazine 
—your own personal copy of it—will be ready for you 
when you are ready for it. 

Many new and renewal orders are received by our Sub- 
scription Department in the midst of the fall rush, when 
some delay is unavoidable—and sometimes orders come 
so late that our supply of September copies is exhausted. 
For a teacher who is used to depending on THE IN- 
STRUCTOR for daily classroom aid, lack of the first issue 
of the school year is a real handicap. 

You need not suffer such a handi 
particularly anxious to avoid doing en you see how 
much is in store for you. On page 5 of this issue, Miss 
Owen outlines editorial plans for the coming year of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, The Magazine of Schoolroom Activities 
for Elementary Teachers. 
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on page 6 will remind you of many interesting events which have taken place in the month of June. 


The historical calendar 















UNPROMISING surroundi 
rich educational returns. 


ideal. 





ADVENTURES 
IN ENVIRONMENT 


CHARLOTTE BERKMAN 
Teacher, Gould's School, Mingo Junction, Ohio 


® OUR one-room rural school of six grades, 

with twenty-two pupils between the ages 
of five and fourteen, stands a few hundred feet 
from the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road which skirts a narrow, hill-encircled valley 
of east central Ohio. No stores; few houses; a 
few farms whose owners are struggling against 
the limitations of steep hills and old farming 
practices. The air is filled with the unceasing 
throb of a compression engine forcing petrole- 
um and natural gas from the ground, and with 
the intermittent wail of train whistles. The 
black smoke from the chimneys is from soft 
coal drift-mined on neighboring farms. At 
night the sky reflects an unreal glare from the 
great steel plants along the Ohio River, five 
miles away. 

The children are of old American stock, 
largely well-diluted Pennsylvania Dutch, most 
of whose ancestors took up sections here over 
a hundred years ago, and have remained ever 
since, either from contentment or inertia. The 
farms are no longer self-supporting, so the 
men of the family work in the steel mills, in 
the near-by coal mines, at oil, gas, and water- 
well drilling. The city, only a few miles away, 
has cast none of its sophistication and self- 
consciousness over this valley, where rural, 
urban, and industrial currents meet but do 
not mingle. 

To forestall the possible criticism that the 
teacher may have played too large a part in 
the initiating and pursuit of the activities to 
be described, a further word regarding the 


community is not amiss. In this small human 
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may be made to yield 
iss Charlotte Berkman, 
whose article was awarded first prize in our Environ- 
ment Contest, has. been carrying on her first year 
of teaching in a one-room rural school at Mi 
tion, Ohio, under conditions that are certainly far from 
The work which she has done there will be 
an inspiration, we believe, to many teachers. “To 
enlarge school training with life’s abundant materi- 
als, and to enrich life by wise, early contact with 
reality” has been, she tells us, her hope and dream. 
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backwater, the lack of suitable provision for 
children’s needs (or adults’, for that matter) 
forces itself upon the observer. The children 
reflect this barrenness by clinging pathetically 
to the schoolhouse even after school hours, and 
a light there late at night never fails to attract 
half a dozen children. 

A small community church is the sole inter- 
est. Its two services Sunday and one during 
the week are attended faithfully by children as 
well as by their elders. Not a few of the homes 
here are far below the standard thought of as 
“American”—many are two- and three-room 
flimsy structures where cleanliness, proper food, 
and medical and dental provision are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

But what richness from which to choose in 
all this poverty! There are the geology of the 
unglaciated hills; the natural resources of coal, 
oil, and gas almost at one’s door; the steel 
mills not far away; the farms, the woods, the 
fields; and the railroad. 

Trains passed at the rate of one every ten or 
twenty minutes, and invariably the children 
stopped whatever they were doing to half rise 
from their seats, or at least to turn their heads 
until the caboose disappeared in the distance. 
The teacher took the hint; the railroad became 
an ideal springboard, the motivation and core 
of an extensive program. 

The library in the nearest city supplied our 
school with a variety of books about trains. 


WE ANNOUNCE with pleasure the three prize 
winners in our environment contest, and the names 
of the six winners of honorable mention. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Charlotte Berkman 
Teacher, Gould's School, Mingo Junction, Ohio 


SECOND PRIZE 
Betty Elise Davis 
Teacher, History and Civics, Venable School, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
THIRD PRIZE 
Mildred Mayme Lovercheck 


Teacher, Buffalo Ridge School, District No. 52, 
Gerald, Missouri 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Mildred Green 
Principal, Blake School, Washington, D.C. 


Emma Feuerstein 


Supervisor, Grade Four, Lincoln Consolidated 
Training School, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Cecilia Corrine Scott 


Supervisor, Grade Four, Blandford Training School, 
Petersburg, Virginia 


Vesta Kiker 
Principal, Gardiner Grade School, District No. 27, 
ao Ai b New M 4 





Marcia Arrance 


Teacher, Elko School, District No. 1, 
Quaker Bridge, New York 


Lucile Danker 


Teacher, White School, District No. 87, 
Kahoka, Missouri 


The contest was open to teachers, supervisors, 
and principals of elementary grades who, beginning 
in September, 1939, would base their teaching on 
their environment and submit a written report 0 
their work. The judges were the editor of THE 
INSTRUCTOR and the Editorial Advisory Board. 


Because of the success of this contest, we now 
announce a second contest based on the use of t 
environment in teaching. Reports of work carried 
on for four months, beginning in September, 1940, 
may be submitted between January 15 and Febru- 
ary 1, 1941. Complete details concerning the con- 
test will be published in the September issue. 
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The history of railroads was eagerly absorbed 
and interwoven with the nation’s growth by 
the upper-grade history classes. For geography, 
the children were encouraged to observe and 
Jearn all that they possibly could about the 
trains. Was the passing train a fleet of “emp- 
ties,” or of slow, heavy freight? Coal going 
west, fruit in refrigerator cars coming from the 
Pacific Coast, livestock and meat products on 
their way from the heart of the corn belt and 
the great plains; iron and steel from the near- 
by mills—all these raw materials and finished 
products passing by at a convenient distance 
and slowly enough so that they could be ob- 
served carefully! 

It was learned that one boy’s father was a 
railroad worker who had had to take the health 
examinations given by the railroad company. 
Thus the railroad made its way into hygiene. 
From the health examination it is but an easy 
step to the study of the body (the fuel-burning 
engines again!) and the requirements of, and 
necessity for, healthful living. 

The double tracks, unguarded by lights or 
watchman, presented a most forceful reason for 
safety-first considerations. There is no cross- 
ing without wariness, and playing on the tracks 
has so far been nonexistent. The children even 
note and comment on how automobile drivers 
cross the tracks. 

The red, yellow, green, black, and silvery 
cars, and the engines with their trails of steam 
and smoke, stood out against the hills in their 
autumn coloring; against their darkness when 
the leaves had fallen. When snow covered the 
hills, the contrast was still more striking. In 
the art lessons suggested by the railroad, even 
the youngest children could participate, and 
did so eagerly. 

It was not strange that oral and written 
compositions were stimulated by an interest in 
the engines, cars, and their crews. The railroad 
motivated our rhythm work both in poetry 
and music. 

So much for the railroad. Its potentialities 
are far from exhausted, and they will be 
utilized intensively as occasion and opportu- 
nity arise. 

In geography classes it developed that the 
children had no idea of what petroleum was, 


although in most of their homes the waste oil 
from the wells a few hundred feet away was 
used to kindle their fires. Neither did natural 
gas, coal, or underlying limestone, sandstone, 
and shale, over all of which they lived, hold any 
meanings for them when encountered in our 
geography texts. 

The father of one of the boys, an ex-miner, 
was persuaded to give a talk during geography 
period. He had never spoken before any gath- 
ering until this time, but he gave such a sim- 
ple, lucid description of the 
various kinds and techniques 
of coal mining that an enthu- 
Siastic interest in mining was 
aroused, A local oil driller who 
was steeped in the lore of 
oil also was willing to speak 
to the children, answer ques- 
tions, and conduct a visit to a 
well. Another oil driller, who 
was too bashful to talk even to 
children, promised to take the 
older pupils to the next well 
that he drilled. 

It should be stated at this 
point that these talks achieved 
more than the mere giving of 
information. All the speakers 
were pleased and happy to have 
been included in the life of 
the school. It was interesting 
to observe the increased re- 
spect in which the speaker’s 
children were held after the 
talk. Working people often 
underestimate themselves, and 
are underestimated. Too often 
they are untapped resources 
of knowledge. 

Afternoon hikes provided 
the children with specimens 
of underlying rock, and a 
representative collection was 
made. In these outings ef- 
forts were made to begin 
that invaluable habit of ask- 


These tracks can be seen from the school. 


that pass by. 


Upper-grade 
children, standing at the window, name the freight cars 
Other children, at the map, point to the 


ing questions and receiving answers from the 
things that lie about us. 

Flood control and erosion were two more 
subjects perfectly illustrated by the natural 
environment. The little creek, almost dry in 
the fall, becomes a dangerous torrent in early 
spring. It illustrated for all of us floods, flood 
control, and flood plains. The scars of ero- 


sion loom large on the landscape. However, 
one farmer is contemplating the reforesting 
of a steep slope with little (Continued on page 66) 





The railroad has now become the basic motive 
for rhythm work. As the children march, they 
take delight in following the train’s tempo. 





Coal mining, so close at hand, has 
provided a decided impetus for work 
in geography classes. This drift 
coal mine tipple is not. far away. 


states from which the various products have been shipped. 
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Seatwork for" The Circus Comes to lown!! 


Helen Kitchell 


Evans 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 


Do these thing s. 


Write a poem about a circus. 

Draw a clown on stilts. 

Draw the balloons that 
the man at the circus has. 
Color them blue, yellow, red, 
qreen, and purple. 

Draw the circus animal 
that you like best. 

Draw a circus parade. 


~ 





Answer with Yes or No. | 


Do animals march in a 
circus parade ? 

Does the clown wear a 
suit like your father's? 
Do circus horses wear 
qay tassels? 

Does every circus have 
three rings ? 

Do trapeze performers 
have a net to catch them 


if they should fall? 
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Work these problems. 


9 monkeys — ? monkeys 
= 5 monkeys. 

9 ponies — 3 ponies =? 
ponies. 

12 tents — 6 tents = ? 

- tents. 

6 horses — 2 horses = 
2 horses. 

? lions + 3 lions = 7 lions. 


6 tigers + 2 tigers = ? 
tigers. 





Fill each blank with the 
rignt word from the list 


“ 


A clown often stands on 
his 
Wild animals ata circus 
* are in 














Sometimes dance 

at the circus. 
barrels cages _head 
horses nose nets 
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I. Questions used for approach. 
A. When does the circus come to town? 
B. What do we see in a circus parade? 
C. What kind of performers do we see at 
the circus? 
D. Where is the circus tent put up? 
E. How do circus people travel? 
F. Where does the circus go in winter? 
G. What animals do you see at the circus? 
H. How are circus animals trained? 
I. Who help with the circus besides those 
that perform? 
II. Development of the unit. 
A. Have a class discussion of the circus. 
B. Show a moving picture or lantern slides 
of a circus. 
C. Put some circus pictures on your bulle- 
tin board. 
D. Attend a circus as a class if possible. 
E. Make a list of what animals were seen at 
the circus. 
F. Organize a circus in the room with all 
the performers and helpers. 
G. Make cardboard animals and tents. Plan 
a circus on the sand table. 
Ill. Correlations. 
A. Art. 
1. Draw circus animals. 
2. Cut circus animals freehand. 
3. Make circus tents from cardboard or 
cloth. 
4. Draw circus people in action (stick 
drawings). 
§. Cut out pictures of animals and other 
things seen at the circus. 
6. Make posters advertising the circus. 
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The Circus Comes to Town! 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, Corder, Missouri 


7. Make lantern slides of the circus. 

8. Make a frieze for the room. 

9. Make signs for the circus tents and 
circus grounds. 

10. Draw a map of the route taken to the 
circus from your home or school. 

11. Make play money to use at the circus, 
and buy candy, peanuts, and so on. 


. Language. 


1. Write sentences about circus people. 

2. Write an invitation to parents to visit 
school and see the circus exhibit. 

3. Talk to a circus manager and write a 
story of what he tells you. 

4. Read stories and poems about the circus. 
§. Write a letter asking per- 
mission for a guided trip 
around the circu$ grounds 
before performance time. 

6. Write a story about the 
act you liked best. 





. Arithmetic. ams 


1. Play circus. Use play 
money. Have children take 
turns at selling tickets so 
that all may learn to make 
change. 

2. Make price tags for things 
sold at the circus. 

3. Count the number of peo- 
ple attending the children’s 
circus at school. 

4. Count the number of ani- 
mals on the circus table. 

5. Make up oral afd written 
problems about thé circus. 


D. Music. 
1. Sing songs about the circus. 
2. Have the rhythm band play for the 
circus parade in the room. [See THE 
INSTRUCTOR, June, 1938. ] 
3. Write.a class song about the circus. 
4. Use action songs and rhythm activities 
imitating different animals. 
E. Health. 
1. Learn how the animals are fed to be 
kept healthy. 
2. Study the circus performers and how 
they exercise. 
. Culminating activities. 
“. Prepare a circus pageant. Make a motion 
picture of it. 
B. Give short talks to other grades about 
what the class saw at the circus. 
C. Invite parents and children of other 
grades to a circus assembly. 


V. Value of the unit. 


A. Develops leadership. 

B. Promotes co-operation and organization. 
C. Gives joy in entertaining people. 

D. Increases knowledge of animals. 
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Both trainer and lions must be in excellent physical condition 
to perform these very difficult circus-ring acts. 


A. F, Sozio 





Circuses have handsome well-cared-for horses 
to haul loads, to perform in the rings, and 
to appear in the big parade. Elephants are 
a major attraction of the circus, 


A, F. Soxio 
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Punch and His Basket 


Daisy Clay 








® SARA sat on the top step of her front 

porch. Her arm was around Punch’s shag- 
gy neck. “Oh, Punchie,” she was saying mourn- 
fully, “I am so lonesome! You are a nice dog, 
but I want some children to play with!” 

Punch looked up into her face with his round 
eyes full of sympathy. 

“I have lived here for two weeks, Punch,” 
Sara went on, “and I don’t know any of the 
children in the neighborhood. I can hear them 
laughing and playing in that big yard back 
there, but they never invite me.” 

Sara got up then and ran down the steps, 
snapping her fingers for Punch to follow. 

“Well, Punch,” she said, “I am glad I have 
you, anyway. Lie down and roll over, Punchie. 
Oh, I know! I'll teach you a new trick!” 

Sara got a little basket out of her toy cup- 
board. It had once been an Easter basket and 
it was red and green. 

“Now, Punch,” Sara was saying, “I am go- 
ing to teach you to carry a basket in your 
mouth. I saw a dog do that once.” 

Sara put the basket handle into Punch’s 
mouth and walked along with him for a little 
distance, holding the basket. Then she took 
it out of his mouth and gave him a large nut 
meat. Punch liked that, so when Sara gave 
him the basket again, he was quite willing to 
take it. After a while Punch carried the bas- 
ket the length of the porch and put it down, 
looking up hopefully for a nut meat. 

A few days later, Sara was sitting on the 
porch again. She could hear the voices of the 
children over the high hedge back of her yard. 
She did not even have Punch with her this 
time. She wondered where he had gone. 

Oh, there was Punch, now, coming through 
a hole in the hedge. What was that he had in 
his mouth? Why, a little red and green basket. 
But it could not be Punch’s basket, for that was 
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here on one of the porch chairs. Punch must 
have found this basket in the yard back of the 
hedge and thought that it was his. 

“Why, Punchie,” cried Sara, “that is not 
your basket!” 

She took it from his mouth. Punch stood 
wagging his tail. 

“We shall have to take it back, Punch. 
What will they think of you?” 

Sara went around the hedge until she found 
the gate. A group of girls and boys about her 
age were playing in a large sand box. She 
walked up to them slowly. They stopped dig- 
ging, and said “Hello!” in a friendly way. 
Sara held out the little basket. 

“Punch brought your basket to our house,” 
she explained. “He thought it was his basket, 
because he has one just like it to carry.” 

“Oh, can he carry a basket?” cried one of 
the boys. “Make him show us.” 

The children all crowded around and Sara 
gave the basket to Punch. He carried it around 
the yard, wagging his tail and stepping high. 
The boy gave Punch a piece of his cooky. 

“Does he know any more tricks?” asked a 
little girl in a pink dress. (Continued om page 59) 


Tom’s Ice-Cream Cone 
Marjorie M. Williams 


B “TOM and Ted,” said Mother, “I want 

you to go to the store for me. Here is a 
half dollar. I want a loaf of bread and a quart 
of milk. You will have some money left. You 
may each have a penny to spend. Now be 
careful—don’t lose the money, and be sure 
that you don’t drop the milk.” 

“We'll be careful,” answered the boys. 

Soon they were hurrying down the street 
toward the store. 

“I know what I'm going to buy with my 
penny,” decided Ted. “I’m going to buy a 
balloon. Jack had one at school today—a red 
one with pictures on it.” 

“I don’t want a balloon. 
cream cone;” said Tom. 

“But they cost a nickel,” answered Ted. 

“I know it,” agreed Tom, looking very sad, 
“but I do want one so much.” 

“I want one, too,” said Ted, “but never 
mind. Let’s get balloons, and maybe tomorrow 
Mother will buy us each an ice-cream cone.” 

That didn’t make Tom feel a bit happier. “I 
want my ice cream now,” he said. “I don’t 
want to wait until tomorrow. Maybe Mother 
wouldn’t mind if we took five cents.” 

Ted shook his head hard. “No, you can’t do 
that. Mother wouldn’t like it. We have to 
take the rest of the money home with us.” 


I want an ice- 


“I want an ice. 


“T don’t care,” said Tom. 
cream cone and I’m going to have one, too, 
You can tell Mother you lost the money.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Ted, looking very wor. 
ried. “That wouldn’t be right, but I don’ 


know what I can do about it.” 
very hard for a little while. 

“I guess I don’t want an ice-cream cone 
after all,” decided Ted at last. “Here,” he 
added, holding out the half dollar, “you take 
the money.” 

Tom looked at the half dollar wonderingly, 
“But why do you want me to take it?” he 
asked. “Why don’t you just wait and give me 
a nickel after we get to the store?” 

“No,” said Ted. “You take the money nov, 
You can give me my penny after you buy the 
bread and the milk. Then you can tell Mother 
that you lost the money yourself. I don’t want 
to tell her.” 

“All right,” Tom answered, taking the half 
dollar. “I guess you'll be sorry, Ted, when | 
eat my cone.” 

When the boys reached the store, Tom said 
to the clerk, “I want a loaf of bread and a 
quart of milk, please.” 

“That will be twelve cents for the bread and 
sixteen cents for the milk,” said the clerk. 
“That makes twenty-eight cents.” 

Tom gave the clerk the half dollar. Then 
he held out his hand for the change he would 
get. The clerk gave him two pennies, a dime, 
and two nickels. 

“Here’s a penny for you, Ted,” said Tom, 
“and here’s a nickel for me.” 

Soon the boys were on their way home. Ted 
tried not to feel bad as he watched his broth- 
er eating the ice-cream cone. He blew on his 
balloon as hard as he could and tried to for- 
get about the ice cream. (Continued on page 64) 
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By the light of the moon 
In the gay month of June, 
All the pix - ies are danc - ing to - night. 


Hear the elf -in notes sweet 
That the pip - ers re - peat. 
Oh, the pix -ies are danc - ing to - night. 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 
Head, English Department, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


How to overcome mortal indifference was the 
problem confronting the delegates to a great con- 
vention of fairies held one summer in New York 
City. Ways and means were discussed at various 
meetings while the delegates were getting ac- 
quainted. Finally, after receiving reports from in- 
vestigating committees, it was decided to publicize 
the Kingdom of Faerie, making the world fairy- 
conscious. Everyone worked hard, and satisfactory 
indeed were the results, so that a tired but happy 
delegation gathered for the final meeting. 


B MIDNIGHT on the Fairy Green! On the 

last night of the First International 
Council of the Wee Folk of the World much 
had been accomplished. All day committees 
had met and reported. Ven’s library group had 
found a tremendous increase in the circulation 
of fairy books; the educational committee was 
able to state that undoubtedly a new interest 
in fairies was appearing among the school chil- 
dren; and various other chairmen presented 
evidence that during the few days of the Coun- 
cil, it had been possible to stir up interest in so 
many different ways that ultimate success 
seemed reasonably certain. 

Tired as they were, Tomar and his friends, 
the originators of the great project, were ex- 
tremely happy. Delegates from all the differ- 
ent countries had become acquainted and had 
exchanged experiences. After the ball, fairies 
would speed in every direction to their own 
countries to tell the tales of their travels. 

But now the Grand Promenade was begin- 
ning. Puck led in a rousing cheer of “Nixie, 
Pixie, Leprechaun!” and immediately the pro- 
cessional music began. Pipers, harpers, and 
trumpeters were stationed at regular intervals. 
Tiny drums beat out the measures. 

Tiny pages clad in green had rings of waxen 
candles on their heads. Primroses and white- 
thorn were banked under golden arches; seats 
of coral and agate were spread with velvet cush- 
ions. The center of all this splendor was a great 
throne which had been erected for the king and 
queen of the ball. The throne was of clearest 
crystal set with lapis lazuli, amethyst, beryl, 
4nd jacinth. Crowns of burnished gold lay on 
' nm velvet cushions; the golden orb and 
scepter, set with opal, sardonyx, and chryso- 
prase, reposed near by. 
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A secret ballot had been taken to decide up- 


on a king and queen. Only Tomar and his 
friends, who had acted as tellers, knew the re- 
sult. 

“Aren’t you getting nervous?” said Elvar to 
Srith. 

“I should say so. 
wonderful president?” 

“Yes, he has. Does he know about the testi- 
monial?” asked Erthel. 

“No, indeed,” replied Ven. “He hasn’t the 
faintest idea. Elvar kept him well out of the 
way while we were getting everything ready. 
Isn’t the music delightful!” 

The Grand Promenade was just ending. All 
the Wee Folk stood in an attentive circle while 
Tomar raised his hand for attention. 

“My friends,” he began, “it gives me great 
pleasure to announce the result of our ballot 
to choose a king and queen for our ball. Wee 
Folk of the World, we are about to crown 
as king and queen of our First International 
Council, Oberon and Titania!” 

A great cheer went up, for everyone had 
come to like these two. 

Amid great applause, King Oberon and 
Queen Titania ascended the royal throne and 
accepted their crowns with becoming dignity. 


Hasn’t Tomar been a 


Titania’s gown with a train of cloth of gold 
embroidered with pearls and sapphires swept 
down the steps of the crystal throne quite as a 
queen’s train should. Oberon, in a cloak of 
purple velvet and ermine with clasps of gold 
and amethyst, looked royal, too, as he raised 
his jeweled sword in token of appreciation. 

Puck, swinging low hjs plumed hat in a mer- 
ry salute to the throne, then took charge of 
the entertainment. 

“Wee Folk of the World,” said Puck, “we all 
know that but for the cleverness and boundiess 
industry of one person, this great Council 
would never have taken place. We therefore 
pay tribute where tribute is due and present 
this testimonial of our gratitude and affection 
to one who richly deserves it. President Tomar, 
please come forward.” 

Amid a tremendous ovation, Tomar modest- 
ly accepted a beautiful medal and a parchment 
scroll which bore the names of all the dele- 
gates to the Council. In his speech of thanks, 
he gave all credit to the untiring efforts of his 





six friends, and he was very glad indeed when 
they too were honored with souvenirs of appre- 
ciation. Everyone was in a truly festive mood. 

Laughing, talking, and congratulating, ev- 
eryone sat down to watch the entertainment. 

The first to appear were several Djinns from 
Arabia who performed most remarkable feats 
of magic using dust cloaks, magic lamps, and 
talismans of various kinds. 

Following them came a troop of Green Chil- 
dren from the sea caverns of the mermen and 
mermaids. They performed a water ballet that 
highly entertained the audience. 

Mist maidens from Japan appeared next, 
showing how they dance before the dawn. A 
little group of golden bronze Chrysanthemum 
Children danced amid delighted applause. 

The beautiful sea maid, the Lorelei, al- 
though a bit sulky because she thought that 
she should be queen, finally consented to sing. 
Everyone admitted that she had a lovely voice, 
but nobody admired her. 

An Irish group were the next performers. In 
green jerkins and silver doublets they presented 
a charming little play. 

The last number on the program was the ex- 
traordinarily lovely ballet by the entire Court 
of Queen Titania and King (Continued om page 66) 
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At the Layton Art Gallery (above), and at the Milwau- 
kee Art Institute, which is located near by, the visitor 
may enjoy the many excellent art exhibits. Below is an 
aerial view of Milwaukee’s splendid business section. 


Riding along Lincoln Memorial Drive on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, one sees fine bathing beaches and inviting public 
parks. On the bluffs above are many beautiful homes. 


tero-Graphic Corp. Photu 








Milwaukee Invites You 


TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
JUNE 30-JULY 4 


BEULAH DELIGHT KOBLER 


Principal, Lake Bluff School, Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


@ MILWAUKEE, the largest city of Wisconsin, welcomes 

you to the seventy-eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association to be held from June 30 to 
July 4, 1940. Milwaukee is the gateway to Wisconsin's 
Land o Lakes district. Three rivers, the Milwaukee, the 
Menominee, and the Kinnickinnic, flow through the city into 
Lake Michigan. Most of the lake frontage has been devel- 
oped into scenic drives, parks, and public beaches. A few 
weeks of rest, swimming, fishing, and hiking, in and around 
Milwaukee, will do much to refresh you in body and spirit. 

Wigwams stood and council fires blazed in the Indian vil- 
lage which once occupied part of the present site of Milwaukee. 
Fish and game were so abundant on the hunting grounds that 
the Indians called the place Mahn-auau-kie, or “Good Lands.” 

To this rich land, thrifty and energetic German farmers 
came to settle. Just as the French people have impressed their 
image of life upon Old Quebec, the culture and customs of 
Germany have been stamped upon Milwaukee. German love 
of culture is written in art institutes, schools of music, and 
libraries. Their enjoyment of stained glass, statuary, wood 
carving, monuments, and painting is noticeable in the adorn- 
ments of their homes and public places. Edna Ferber, Wis- 
consin novelist, wrote Dawn O’Hara with Milwaukee life as 
her theme. She mentions the German restaurants, Mader’s, 
Fritz Gust’s, and the Deutsche Kuchen. 

Yet, Milwaukee is essentially an American city. It is one 
of the busiest ports on the Great Lakes. Its strategic com- 
mercial location has made it the twelfth most -populous city 
in the United States. It is surrounded by attractive residen- 
tial suburbs. Lincoln Drive along Lake Michigan and the 
Menominee River Drive toward the west should certainly not 
be missed. 

The city has eighty-one parks. In Washington Park is one 
of the largest zoos in the country. The Mitchell Park Con- 
servatory is nationally known for its beautiful flowers. Its 
thousands of Easter lilies bring tremendous crowds to Mil- 
waukee every spring, as do the chrysanthemums in Novem- 
ber. The garden designs are entirely different every year, and 
a rare and spectacular exhibit is promised for- the N.E.A. 
convention. 

You will find plenty of outdoor sports in and around 
Milwaukee. Swimming, fishing, boating, golfing, and motor- 
ing will be available to convention visitors. The city has five 
public golf courses, forty-one tennis courts, and a yacht club. 

Situated conveniently near each other are the Layton Art 
Gallery and the Milwaukee Art Institute. Both contain mod- 
ern paintings and sculpture of distinction, while the Institute 
also displays interesting exhibits in a variety of art mediums. 

Along with Cincinnati and Washington, D.C., the US. 
Resettlement Administration chose Milwaukee for extensive 
experiments in urban and interurban housing. 

The Milwaukee Public Schools operate on the principle that 
children and their needs come first. The city supports eighty- 
three elementary schools, four junior high schools, and eleven 
senior high schools. Four junior trade (Continued on page 71) 
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Have 


* QUR « 
JUNE PICTURE PAGE 


For Your Bulletin Board 


CHILDREN can learn many 
interesting things during the 
summer vacation. These pic- 
tures will help them to plan 
worth-while sports ‘and *hob- 
bies to improve their health 
and make them mentally alert. 


> ma 


Spend many happy hours playing es this 
summer and your skill will increase. Harold M. Lambert 


ote can 


Where do you suppose these children are going? Write a story about 
how well the older girl is taking care of the younger child. A. P. Soxio 


a4 


Why not visit the historic places in your community, such as bridges, buildings, 
monuments, and battlefields? Discover some interesting facts about them. Herold M. Lambert 


Have you learned how to build a fire and cook a meal outdoors? What kind of com- Pictures of places visited, nature-study trips, and parties will be 
Panion would you choose to accompany you on a camping trip in the woods? Harold M. Lambert treasured for years. Learn to use a camera properly. Harold M. Lambert 
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- A Unit on Soil Conservation 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET RIGGS 
Assistant Professor of Geography, Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 


Photographs from U.S. Soil Conservation Service 









Here you can see a picture of the amount 
of topsoil which a year of rains can wash off. 
The size of each field was one acre! Many 
of our coal trucks carry a load of five tons. 
How many trips would a truck have to make 


Each of these bars rep- 
resents the land of the 
United States. The top- 


IN THE TIME OF COLUMBUS 





soil that is missing has 
been washed away. What 
kind of plant holds the 
soil in place? What kind 
lets the soil wash away? 


to carry the soil removed by one year’s rain- 
fall from an acre of idle plowed land? 





















MM THE study of conservation is fast finding a 
definite place in the middle- and upper-grade 





IN OUR TIME 














geography or social-science curriculum. — Forest, 





TOPSOIL 
mineral, and soil conservation are three phases that r, + 
are of particular importance and interest to girls 4, SUBSOIL CROPS 
and boys. Of these, wisdom in the use of soil, 


Werass TREES 


















Why? 








This shows two ways of plowing sloping fields. 
the field at the left, the water rushes down the rows. 
falls on the field at the right, the water is held back by furrows run- 
ning around the slope. On which field will the soil wash the least? 
The field on the right is plowed on the contour. 





When rain falls on 
When rain 





























At left is an example of 
land ruined by erosion. 
The field below shows 
how finger erosion takes 
place. Unless it is soon 
checked this field will 
become entirely useless. 
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which affects the lives of many more people than 
the other two phases together, has thus far re- 
ceived too little attention in our basic texts, 
readers, and supplementary books. Of the gain- 
fully occupied workers in the United States, 
21.4 per cent are directly employed in agricul- 
ture, .4 per cent in forestry, and 2.0 per cent in 
the extraction of minerals. About fifty million 
people are supported by the soil and its related 
industries, ten million by the industries related 
to minerals, and one million by the forestry 
and woodworking industries. 

Possibilities for correlation— 

The weekly newspapers and more recent 
books for children are recognizing that a pupil's 
consciousness of the need for soil care miay be 
increased through graphs, pictures, reading, and 
poetry or music which emphasize or touch on 
soil conservation. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the correlation of English, geog- 
raphy, science, and some arithmetic practice 
with a social-science problem of increasing sig- 
nificance. This unit on soil conservation is an 
example of how it is possible to develop such 4 
problem. The Soil Conservation Service, which 
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iga technical, permanent branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has helpful 
bulletins and visual material for teachers. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the Division of 
Information, Soil Conservation Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Definite pupil objectives— 

1. To understand the meaning of conserva- 
tion in talking about nature’s gifts such as soil, 


| trees, and minerals. 


2. To see of what importance the soil is to 
each pupil and to our country as a whole. 

3. To understand how great a part the soil 
plays in our daily life. 

4. To understand how people have in the 
past wasted valuable land because there seemed 
to be so much of it. 

§. To gain specific knowledge as to ways in 
which soil is wasted, and the extent of waste. 

6. To see how certain ways of tilling the soil, 
and certain crops, allow the topsoil to be 
washed away. 

7. To discover the various ways in which 
sil can be, and must be, wisely used and pro- 
tected from ruin. 

8. To find out how the government aids the 


} farmer in caring for his soil. 


ACTIVITIES AND EXERCISES 


1. Build up a mound of soil in a pan and pat 
itdown well. Slowly pour water on it. Put a 
layer of sod over another mound of soil and 
pour water on the sod. Compare the difference 
in the amount of soil washed away. 

2. Over 50 million acres of soil in the 
United States have been destroyed by erosion. 
There are 640 acres in a square mile. What 
states would equal an area as large as this? 

3. Bring to class samples of soil from the 
top of a sloping field which has been plowed, 
from a wood where the leaves are thick, from 
avalley where soil washes in, and from a road- 
tide bank. Study the differences in color and 
feel of the various soils. Which appears to be 
the richest? 

4. Tilt a blotter and drop some water on it. 
This is like grass on a slope. Now tilt a piece 
of cardboard and drop some water on it. This 
tsembles unplanted plowed ground. Notice 
which one holds the moisture better. 

§. Put water and some soil in a pan. Move 
the pan round and round until the water whirls. 
Notice that it picks up (Continued on page 65) 
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Check dams and grassed 
gully slopes keep rains 
from washing soil away. 


The fields above once had 


: 


sheet and gully erosion 


but now they have been planted in strips of clean-tilled 
crops and hay. Below is an example of contour plowing. 


CSS 





A Letter from Mother Earth 


Dear Children, 

Did you ever lose a part of your clothing which 
you needed, or go without food when you were hun- 
gry? Well, I have, and unless something is done 
about it, my condition will get even worse. When 
Columbus came to America, I was clothed in a coat 
of green and my soil was protected, deep, and fer- 
tile. Since then people have cut my trees, destroyed 
my grass, and plowed my hills and valleys so poorly 
that I am not at all the same land. 

When the settlers started farming, they found no 
big gullies because my trees and grasses held the 
soil in place when it rained. Soon the settler’s ax 
cut the trees, and his plow began to break the land. 
Then each time the rain fell it picked up some of 
my rich topsoil and carried it to the sea. 

There was so much good land in America that 
most farmers didn’t try to keep the soil rich but 
moved on to new land when their farms wore out. 
If you didn’t have food and water, you would soon 
be too weak to keep on playing and ‘working. You 
would have to eat and drink again. I’ must now do 
the same thing for I am wearing out fast. Even 
when I am undisturbed it takes me from four hun- 
dred to a thousand years-to build an inch of rich 
topsoil. On one day, May 11, 1934, the wind blew 
as much as four inches off the top of wheat fields in 
the Great Plains. I had been building this topsoil 
for three thousand years. 

Each of you can help me gain back my beauty and 
strength, and in return I will give you more food 
to build up your own bodies. Here are some of the 
ways in which you can help me. 

When I am thirsty— 

The leaves and branches of trees, when they fall 
to the ground, make a thick, spongy covering which 
soaks up the rain. If the trees are cut and no cov- 
ering remains to help hold the moisture, the water 
runs off and I am left thirsty. 

When a farmer plows up and down a sloping field 
it doesn’t take long for the water to run to the 


bottom, but if the farmer plows around the slope the 
water is checked at each furrow and some soaks in 
before going on. Plowing around a slope is called 
contour plowing. 

When I need food— 

Such things as the leaves of trees, the roots of 
plants like clover, and lime spread on my fields are 
the best food you can give me. They help to put 
back into my soil much of my strength. 

Sometimes I don’t even need food. All I ask is 
that Farmer Jones will let me lie idle for a season 
or two, or, better still, raise clover or cowpeas, which 
will give me back much of the good which other 
crops have taken from me. This last plan is called 
rotating crops. 

When I lose my topcoat— 

Crops like corn are plowed and hoed so clean that 
they allow my topcoat of soil to wash much faster 
than thick-growing crops such as alfalfa do. Farm- 
ers should plant a strip of corn around a sloping 
field, then a strip of alfafa, then corn, and so on, 
from top to bottom. This is called strip cropping 
or strip farming. 

How to heal my scars— 

The government is showing men how to prevent 
gully scars. Farmers are being taught to plant grass 
on the bottom of all gullies, and to make dams of 
sod, boards, wire, or rocks across them. 

When farmers do not practice contour plowing or 
strip cropping, or do not leave grass on their fields 
to protect my soil, it washes away. If the field is 
not steep, this washing is not very noticeable, but it 
goes on just the same. A rain lifts the top layer off 
like a sheet and so it is called sheet erosion. 

If the people in America will only take as much 
interest in helping to keep me in fine condition as 
they do in keeping their own good health, they will 
have a more beautiful and a more productive place 
in which to live. Will you help, or are you going to 
let my scars continue to grow bigger and my soil get 
poorer? 

Your good friend, 
Mother Earth 









Early American History 


Russell L. Connelley 


Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, 
Ripley County, Indiana 


I. In each exercise only two answers are cor- 
rect. Select the two correct answers. 
1. People of England expected the James- 
town colony to 
a. be destroyed by the Indians. 
b. provide a new home for unemployed 
Englishmen. 
c. provide a new market for manufac- 
tured goods. 
d. develop as a manufacturing center. 
e. declare their complete independence 
from England. 
f. develop as a recreation center. 
2. Two results of the French and Indian 
War were that it 
a. gave the English a claim to Florida. 
b. eliminated France from the North 
American continent. 
c. drove the Indians to lands west of the 
Mississippi River. 
d. caused France to claim Oregon. 
e. showed the colonists the possibility of 
working together. 
f. caused the pioneers to abandon their 
settlements. 
3. Two men who wrote and spoke against 
the Stamp Act were 


a. Webster. d. Smith. 
b. Bacon. e. Henry. 
c. Otis. f. Allen. 


4. The treaty following the American Revo- 
lution provided that 
a. the Mississippi River be the western 
boundary of the United States. 
b. England give up all claim to Canada. 
c. the United States pay England the sum 
of $3,000,000. 
d. the Constitution should be adopted. 
e. the independence of the colonies be 
recognized. 
f. France should control the seacoast. 
5. Two important results of the War of 
1812 were that 
a. it gave the United States possession of 
Oregon. 
b. it stimulated manufacturing. 
c. we ,ained the Northwest Territory. 
d. it created a feeling of loyalty to the 
Union. 
e. it stopped attacks by the Barbary 
pirates. 
f. it introduced slavery. 
6. Two Americans who arranged the Lou- 
isiana Purchase vrere 


a. Hamilton. d. Jay. 
b. Clark. e. Monroe. 
c. Livingston. f. Lewis. 


Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


Il. Arrange each group of events in chronolog- 
ical order. 

. Harvard College founded 

. American Revolution 

. French and Indian War 

. Founding of Plymouth 

. Founding of Georgia 

Ohio admitted to the Union 

. Louisiana admitted to the Union 

. Kentucky admitted to the Union 

. Vermont admitted to the Union 

. Tennessee admitted to the Union 

e beginning of the presidency of: 

. Adams d. Madison 

. Jefferson e. Monroe 

. Jackson 

The Monroe Doctrine 

. Florida Purchase 

. Louisiana Purchiage 

. Missouri Compromise 

. Invention of the cotton gin 

. English capture of New Netherlands 
. Declaration of Independence 
Slavery introduced into America 

. The New England Confederation 
The Stamp Act (For key, see page 64) 
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A Test in Arithmetic 


Alma Zwicker 


Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, 
Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. If the statement is true, write T after it; if 
it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Fractions without expressed denominators 
are called common fractions. 

2. There 'are two ways of checking multipli- 
cation problems. 

3. The answer to a division problem is called 
the quotient. 

4. In common fractions the number above 
the line is called the denominator. 

§. If you multiply bottr terms of a fraction 
by the same number, you get another fraction 
with a larger value. 

6. The amount of money an agent receives 
for selling an article is called net proceeds. 

7. One hundred per cent of anything means 
all of it. 


Il. Indicate the method or methods used in 
working each of the following problems. Write 
A for add; S for subtract; M for multiply, 
and D for divide. 

1. June bought % doz. cookies at $.20 a 
dozen and 13, doz. rolls at $.16 a dozen. How 
much did she spend for both? 

2. A bakery used 230 barrels of flour in one 
year. How many barrels was this a month? 

3. Joyce bought a dress for $1.98, a pair of 
shoes for $1.49, and a purse for $1.00. How 














much change did she have left from a five- 
dollar bill? 

4. Ann has $80 in a savings account. She 
receives 242% interest. How much does she 
receive each half year? 

§. Jack’s uncle bought a new automobile for 
$758. He must pay a 3% sales tax. How 
much did his new automobile cost him? 

6. Ben’s grades in arithmetic for the week 
were 75, 90, 85, 100, 70. What is his average 
for the week? 


Ill. In each of the following problems a neces- 
sary fact has been left out. State what fact has 
been omitted. 

1. There are 36 sandwiches for the children 
at the picnic. How many will each child get? 

2. Mary bought 5 doz. cookies for the pic- 
nic. How much did she pay for them? 

3. Each child brought $.05 for ice cream. 
How much money was collected? 

4. Jane bought material to make a new dress. 
She paid $.59 a yard. How much did the ma- 
terial cost her? 

§. Jack bought marbles for $.01 each. How 
much did he spend for marbles? 

6. Betty rode her bicycle for 20 minutes. 
How long did it take her to ride one mile? 

7. Mr. Jackson bought a radio costing $60 
on the installment plan. He paid $15 down. 
How many months will it take him to pay for 
the radio? 

8. Tom’s brother gets $.49 an hour for his 
work. How much does he earn in a week? 
IV. Write the answers to these problems. 

1. How many eggs are there in 3% dozen? 

2. How many pints are there in 16 quarts? 

3. How many inches are there in 5 feet? 

4. A box of candy is marked % Ib. How 
many ounces are in the box? 

5. How many hours are there in 90 minutes? 

6. A recipe calls for 2% cups of sugar. Ruth 
makes % of the recipe. How much sugar does 
she need? 

7. On a scale drawing of Henry’s garden 
inch equals a foot. How many inches long 


must he make his plan if his garden is 32 feet 
long? 


(For key, see page 59) 3 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 


When Shopping 














— 


Never touch things on 
the counters. 
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Be polite to the 














SELMA E. HERR 


—— 


Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
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Be patient until a 
clerk is free to wait 


clerk. 


Always count your 
change. 


a 


The escalator or 


























ae ol 
Be sure to tell the clerk 
plainly and distinctly 


what you want. 


as 
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‘to get on an elevator, or wait your 


the elevator will 
take you quickly to 
the right floor. 











How Woutp You ANswER THESE QUESTIONS? 
1. Should you play with things in « 


the store? 
2. Should you push through a crowd 


4. Should you play on the escala- 
tor? 

§. Should you take your turn to be 
waited on? 

6. Should you take a piece of candy 
from the.candy counter? 


turn? 


3. Should you run in the aisles? 


ake : Sf 3 4 


If this page does not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
teach, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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"The Cornfield” . . John Constable 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


LANDSCAPE painting did not receive serious 
attention until the seventeenth century. Land- 
scapes had been used only for backgrounds, and 


were stiff and without “air.” Then Claude 


Lorrain and Poussin, followed in the next cen- 
tury by Constable, Turner, and Corot, opened 
the eyes of those who had not really seen nature 
before. Later, such men as Whistler, Monet, 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, Inness, and Homer built 
upon what these earlier artists had discovered. 
To those who had known only religious, histor- 
ical, and biographical subject matter, a new 
world was opened, and we find today great sat- 
isfaction in it. We are apt to forget that once 
it did not exist. 


B WHAT is so pleasant as a summer 
day, when the sun is overhead and 
shady places are inviting? Here is a 
famous picture painted many, many 
years ago by a very great Englishman. 
John Constable liked best to paint the 
English countryside which he loved. 
The trees and the grain appear to 
be shaken by a breeze, and the clouds 
move along as if they were traveling 
somewhere. All his life Constable had 
been interested in the breezes and the 
clouds, and the color of the sky in dif- 
ferent kinds of weather. 


With much understanding the artist - 


has painted everything in this large 
landscape carefully and tenderly. The 
little shepherd has left his flock to the 
care of his dog, while he gets a drink of 


water. A donkey and her foal are nib- 
bling at a green bush, while the sheep 
lazily wend their way down the shady 
road. Men are working in the field. 
In the far distance is the village. Over 
all is the blue, white, and gray sky. 

The sun falling on the field turns 
it to a brilliant gold, which is in fine 
contrast to the shady foreground with 
the sun just filtering through the trees. 
The green meadow in the distance is a 
beautiful contrast to the gold of the 
wheat. In England, wheat and other 
grains are called “corn.” 

’ How different@this landscape looks 
from those that artists paint today! 
How strange it looked also to the Eng- 
lish men and women who first saw it. 
They were not accustomed to seeing 
pictures of sky, trees, and fields alone. 
Artists had always used landscapes as 
backgrounds for figures. Here was an 
artist who made his people small and his 
trees and sky large, and who painted 
air, sunshine, and shadow. Because he 
did what no other artist had done be- 
fore he was called the “Father of Land- 
scape Painting.” 

LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Have you ever been on a farm in the 
Summertime? What were some of the 
things you liked to do? What were 
some of your duties? 

Do you know any place that looks 
like this landscape which Constable 
painted? Does this scene belong to 
long ago, or is it very much like the 
countryside today? 

Why did the artist call it “The 
Cornfield”? What has he told us about 
the weather? Do you think he enjoyed 
painting the clouds? 
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What part of the picture makes us 
feel the sunshine? Do the green shad- 
ows make the sun seem as hot as blue or 
purple shadows would? How do you 
think modern artists would paint this 
picture? How would it have been 
painted before Constable lived? 

Why are the colors in the distance of 
a softer tone than those in the fore- 
ground? Why are the objects smaller? 
Why are they higher up in the picture? 
What does the boy’s red vest do for the 
picture? The dark dog and donkey? 


Correlative Material 


PoEMS 


Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I (Owen). 
“June,” from The Vision of Sir Launfal, by 
James Russell Lowell. 

Required Poems, Third and Fourth Grades 
(Owen). “The Wonderful World,” by 
William B. Rands. 

Required Poems, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
(Owen). “A Boy’s Song,” by James Hogg. 


PicTURES 


Constable: “The Valley Farm” (No. 58, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

Corot: “Dance of the Nymphs” (No. 54, 
Instructor Picture Stud Series) and “Spring” 
(No. 64, Instructor Picture Study Series). 

Inness: “Mill Pond” (No. 68, Instructor Pic- 
ture Study Series). 

Mauve: “Spring” (No. 15, Instructor Picture 
Study Series). 

Turner: “The Fighting “Temeraire’” (No. 99, 
Instructor Picture Stud y Series). 

Vermeer: “View of Delft” ( Artext Prints, Inc.). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Bach: “Air for G String,” from “Suite No. 3 
in D Major” (Victor 7103). 
Beethoven-Kreisler: “Rondino” (Victor 1386). 
Grieg: “Morning” (Victor 35793). 
Mendelssohn: “Spring Song” (Victor 1242). 


The Artist 


@ A MAN who was to influence greatly the 

whole of English landscape painting, and 
in fact that of the continent as well, was John 
Constable, who was born in East Bergholt, Suf- 
folk, England, in 1776. His earliest days were 
spent watching the sky for winds and rains and 
snow, because his father was a miller, and the 
weather affected his business. As a young man 
he helped to tend the mill, but his heart was 
turned toward painting. Though his father 
did not encourage him, he did not prevent him 
from studying. 

Constable made several attempts at being a 
miller and studying art on the side, but was 
not successful. So at last he went to the 
Academy in London. There he met discourage- 
ment, since he did not see nature as the older 
artists did, and they were not very cordial to 
his point of view. 

There were many years when his work went 
unnoticed. At last he was left a legacy, and 
for a time things looked better. His home life 
was very happy, though his work had not re- 
ceived the appreciation it deserved. 

It was the French who first discovered the 
beauty in his painting and they were quick to 
give him praise. One Frenchman remarked that 
the ground in Constable’s paintings appeared to 
be covered with dew. The English were not 
sensitive to this new (Continued on page 63) 














WORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 





@ FOLDER covers like these could be used to hold 
schoolwork to be exhibited on Achievement Day. 
Cut paper was used for letters and decorations. 

Upper-grade pupils can draw their letters on squared 
paper, pin them to colored paper, and cut the two at 
one time, thus keeping the colored paper free from pen- 
cil marks. Younger children can cut freehand letters 
from rectangles of proper sizes. 

The cover below was made from black construction 
paper decorated with red and gray poster paper. The 
letters were cut from two thicknesses of poster paper. 
The red letters were pasted down first. Then the gray 
ones were pasted on them so that a line of red shows 
at the right and below each letter. A folder such as 
this could be used to hold geography papers. 

The flower book cover may be made by younger chil- 
dren. The flowers are made by cutting circles of var- 
ious sizes from gaily colored paper and pasting them 
with their slender leaves against a black background. 





Folders for Achievement Day 


FOR ALL GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 
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A Beach Bag and Pillow 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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BH A USEFUL accessory for a trip to the beach or for a picnic is a flat pillow. It 
may be tucked behind one’s back when leaning against rocks, whigh are apt to be 
jagged, or, if it is made of oilcloth, it can be used on damp sand without spoiling it. To 
make the pillow, cut material 24” x 15”. Fold through the center crosswise with the 
right side out, and sew up two sides. Put in about two or three sheets of cotton wad- 
ding, a thin layer of kapok, or some other filling. It should not be too fat a pillow. 
Close the opening. Sew around all four sides with buttonhole stitch, or bind with 
braid of a matching color, to make the pillow look uniform. 

The bag is made from a piece of gay striped canvas, 27” x 18”. Hem the 18” ends. 
Then turn in the 27” ends %4” and baste them. Fold the cloth thegagh the center 
crosswise, and sew the ends together to make them firm and flat. If someone would 
stitch the ends on the sewing machine, they would be more secure. A child should not 
attempt to stitch them because the needle might break in the stiff material. 

To make handles for the bag, cut two strips of the canvas 2” wide and whatever 
length is desired. Fold in the edges 4”, and then fold through the center length- 
wise, making the strip 34” wide. Fell or buttonhole the edge to finish it. Then 
sew one handle firmly to one side of the bag and the other handle to the other side. 
Place the handles so that they will be about 4” from each end of the bag. 

Try to find oilcloth and canvas of colors that match or blend attractively. The 
sizes for the bag and for the pillow can be changed to meet individual requirements. 
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EB WHY not make a series of posters for Flag 
Day showing the flag in correct positions 


other than flown from a staff? Exhibit these Posters for June 


posters in school corridors, in the public li- 


brary, and in other places in your community 

: ar RALPH H. AVERY 

where they will be readily seen. June is an es- 

pecially good time for making posters that will Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


stimulate an interest in summer hobbies. 
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Boats and Airplanes 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 























Fairly good balance 
is seen in this boat. 
Many children’s work 
tends to be top-heavy. 
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STEAMBOAT 
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q Bond Photo 
Suzanne’s Chinese junk 
is made of balsa wood. 
The sails are of cloth 
and are painted bright 


Al RPLANE red. The Chinese men 


are modeled from clay. 


This boy is proud of his boat that moves. Compare the 
size of the paddle wheel with the length of the boat. 























BH THE material necessary for building these toys is very easily obtained. The 
thick ends of wooden packing cases have been found most satisfattory for 
“the boat parts, and the thinner sides of the same boxes are good for constructing 
the wings of the airplanes. Orange crates are also good. 
_ The first step in the construction of the steamboat is to cut the shape for the 
Base, called the hull. The bow (front) of the boat is pointed. In the drawing 
‘this is shown as a curved shape. Very young children could shape the point by 
“Means of straight lines. The easiest method of making the guide lines where the 
Saw cut will be made is first to find the center of the bow end and make a mark 
‘there. Set a compass with a radius equal to the width of the boat, and swing an 
‘arc from the point at the center of the bow around to either side of the hull. In 
‘the case of the bow with the straight sides, straight lines are (Continued on page 62) 
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Steps in Drawing Faces 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





| JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ ALL children like to draw faces. They 
will need some help from the teacher. ‘Aft- 
er they receive this help they are able to draw 
many portraits. They can even try to make 
self-portraits by looking into a mirror every 
few minutes as they draw. The front view of 
a face is easiest to draw. The side view will 
need a little more practice, but it is not too 
difficult for primary children. It is best to 
leave the three-quarter-view face until the fifth 
and sixth grades. These drawings have been 
taught to many children with excellent results 
from the majority of them. 
To make the front view of an American girl 
and boy, first try to make an oval. 








A little more than halfway down the face 
draw a very light pencil line to help you place 
the eyes in the correct position. 

Make the eyes as shown on the page. Make 
two light lines to help you draw the nose and 
the mouth. 

Draw the lips. Make the top of the boy’s 
ears almost even with the eyes. Try to make 
the neck not too fat and not too thin. 

_ Change the boy’s hair a little from the style 
shown here. Draw the girl’s hair in another 
arrangement. 

After you have learned to draw these faces 
you will enjoy drawing pictures and making 
some designs in the background. We show you 
one such picture of an American girl and boy. 
Since the boy’s sweater is light, we have made 
the girl’s dress dark to give contrast. The back- 
ground has little lines in it, so we have made 
the clothes of the children plain. Every pic- 
ture should have some plain spaces. 

Have you ever stopped to think that no two 
faces in the world are alike? You will have 
lots of fun drawing different kinds of faces and 
hats of various shapes. By changing the line 
of the hair, bows, caps, and hats, children can 
be made to look different. 

When you draw a Mexican girl and boy, 
make the head rounder, the nose broader, the 
eyes bigger, and the lips thicker. 

Color the skin of the Mexican children a 


' bright orange by pressing hard on the crayons. 


Make the hair very, very black and shiny. You 
will like to draw the big hat shown. 

Next we show you different ways to draw 
side views of faces. Try all the methods given 
here. Then use the one which will give you 
the best results. 
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First sketch the shape of the face with two 
curved lines that come together at a point to 
form the nose. 

Make the chin and the back of the head. 

Place the eye near the edge of the face where 
the line starts to curve out to the nose. Draw 
the neck. 

The top of the ear is almost even with the 
eye. Draw the mouth. 

After you have drawn side views of the girl 
and boy as shown here, try to draw the profile 
of a girl with her hair fixed in a different way. 

A second method is shown in drawing the 
mother and father or older brother. and sister. 
Make the general outline of the head as indi- 
cated. 

Then add the nose outside, and the mouth 
inside, the line of the profile. 

First- and second-grade children can do this 
easily. A policeman, fireman, postman, and 
clown can be drawn in this way. 
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The Mexican man is made with lines almost 
straight. First draw the nose, and then add 
lines for the mouth and the chin. Second- 
grade children find this method simple. 

To make the baby, draw a dent in the face. 
At first the dent may be drawn a little too 
deep, but with practice, it can be made cor- 
rectly. 

After looking at the picture of the mother 
and the child on this page you may like to 
draw one differently. We put flowers in the 
curtains and other flowers in the mother’s dress 
to make the design in the picture more inter- 
esting. 

Somebody could make an Eskimo mother and 
child or a Mexican mother and child. Some 
child may like to draw an Indian mother with 
a papoose on her back. Other suggestions for 
pictures are: Mexican woman with basket of 
fruit on her head, two children wearing crepe- 
paper hats they have received as favors at a 





party, children wearing Dutch caps in a school 
program, a woman wearing a swimming cap, 
an aviator, a nurse, or a policeman, wearing 
appropriate caps, and children of different 
nations. 

Some children in third grade may like to 
try to draw faces of an American man and 
woman wearing hats. They may find it a little 
difficult at first, but if they practice a while it 
will become easier. Begin with the forehead 
and the nose, add the mouth and chin, and then 
finish the head. 

If you want the woman to look pretty, try 
to draw her nose so that it is rounded and 
not too large or too sharp. When you draw 
the line from the chin to the neck make the 
line slant up. (Children usually make the mis- 
take of drawing this line either straight across 
or slanting it down.) In general, make a 
man’s neck thicker and his features less deli- 
cate than a woman’s, 
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An Oilcloth Picnic Set 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 
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Jessie Todd suggests various 
creative uses of our handwork 
in her article, “How to Use 
/ the Handwork in This Issue,” 





found in the front columns. 














® OILCLOTH place mats or tablecloths are 

inexpensive, and colorful for picnics or 
summer lunches on the porch. Decorate them, 
using oil paint or enamel. Oil paint, used 
rather dry, is easier to apply. 

To make the borders on the mats, cut 
straight pieces of paper longer than the edges to 
be decorated, and lay them along these edges, 
leaving a strip of exposed fabric for the bor- 
der. Thumbtack the extended ends to the 
worktable. Stipple the oil color onto the ex- 
posed strip of fabric, taking a little paint and 
working it well into the brush before applying 
it to the cloth. Wavy, pointed, or scalloped 
borders can be made by shaping the outer edge 
of the paper strip. 

Stencils may be cut from heavy wrapping or 
construction paper. Leave wide margins to 
fold over the corners (see illustration at lower 
left) to avoid pinning to the cloth. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 


i - ris, pop-pies gay, And snow-y 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 








all the months that make the year, Sweet June is crowned the queen. Her cor - o-na - tion 
lil - ies tall, With count -less flow’rs their 


as she’s leav - ing To watch the gay pa- 
chil - dren gai-ly dance a-bout This throne room of the 


Refrain 


pag - eant na - ture made. 
Could show 


; Birds sing sweet - est 
a fair-er scene. 


slow pro-ces-sion Lead the way for love -ly June. 


O’er the grass- y car - pet They march with state - ly tread, While na - ture waits to crown The queen with ros-es red. 
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SIZE DOESN'T MATTER 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Sometimes our flag’s so small that it 
Stands on a birthday cake; 

Sometimes our flag’s so big that it 
Floats from a pole or stake. 

But, then, what difference does it make 
To either you or me? 

Because our flag’s a great big flag 
Whate’er its size may be. 


CAMPING 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Summertime has come again 
And camping days are here, 

With fishing, swimming, boating, too— 
The best time of the year. 


We climb the trees and go on hikes, 
And all grow strong and brown. 

Our friends will hardly know us 
When we go back to town. 


We do not miss the telephone, 
The movies, or the cars, 

When we can fish and hike all day, 
And sleep beneath the stars. 


I LIKE JUNE 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


I like winter, I like fall, 

But I like June the best of all. 

I like bonfires, I like ice, 

But I think green grass is nice 
To lie upon and watch the sky 
When fleecy clouds go floating by. 


FLAG DAY 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Flag of the brave, flag of the free, 
A grateful nation will honor thee. 


You guard our honor, you guard our truth, 
Our happy homes, our carefree youth. 


The young and old, the rich and poor, 
Beneath your folds all feel secure. 


Flag of the brave, flag of the free, 
Today our nation will honor thee. 
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Dusasestions 


THE CIRCUS 


ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


_ 


I went to the circus 
And how I did laugh 

At the gay tumbling clowns 
And the clumsy giraffe! 


I watched in surprise 

All the wonderful things 
Done by performers 

In the big triple rings! 


High in the tent 
On the flying trapeze 
They did clever stats 
In an effort to please. 


The venders were selling 
The peanuts and pop. 

How I wished and I WISHED 
That it NEVER would stop! 


JUNE 


ANNA E. OVERTON 


(Tune: “Annie Laurie’’) 


Oh, skies of June are bluest; 
The wheat fields ripple free; 
The bird songs echo sweetest 
From whispering leaf-crowned tree. 


Chorus— 

Oh, June brings cloudless skies, 

And fragrant flowers rare; 

Sweet June’s the bride of the summer, 
With roses in her hair. 


THE MERRY-G0-ROUND 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The merry-go-round has come to town; 
Let’s go for a jolly ride. 

Here is the little gilded coach; 
Baby Betty can sit inside. 


Bobby can ride on a tall giraffe, 
And Ted on a tiger, bold. 

Martha and Sue like pdnies best, 
With the bridles of red and gold. 


Round and around and around we go, 
To a merry jingling tune. 

Nothing is ever quite such fun, 
As a merry-go-round in June. 


VACATION TIME 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


I’m glad vacation time is here, 

Although I hold the school days dear, 
But everyone needs change, it seems, 
And summer, too, has lovely themes. 

I haven’t made my plans as yet, 

But think perhaps that I shall get 

Some flower seeds, a rake and hoe— 

I must make ready first, you know— 
Prepare the ground, then plant the seeds, 
And when they sprout, look out for weeds! 
I may raise vegetables; too— 

Oh, there is much I want to do. 

And in between tasks I shall play, 

But work, too, can be very gay. 

And maybe I shall go to see 

A circus, and you will agree 

That parks are quite a lot of fun; 

And then when summer days are done, 
I shall not mourn them, but instead 

I'll welcome school days, just ahead. 


OUR FLAG HAS BIRTHDAYS 


DON MOON 


Our flag has birthdays. Did you know 
That it was young once, long ago? 

And so the fourteenth day of June, 

Each year, folks cheer. Bands play a ‘tune: 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” And we tell 
Of Betsy Ross who sewed so well 

For Washington, and helped design 

The glorious stripes and stars ashine. 


Our flag has birthdays. Through the town, 
If we look up instead of down, 

We firid the flag in front of doors 

Of homes and offices and stores. 

No party, ice cream, candles, cake, 

Will mark its day, but breezes shake 

Its bright folds out against the sky 

And, “Happy birthday, flag!” we cry. 


CLOSING DAY THOUGHT 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I wonder if our schoolbooks are lonely all 
the day 

While through the long vacations in cupboards 
put away? 


I wonder if the blackboard seems rather out 
of place 

Without a single piece of chalk to mark upon 
its face? 


I wonder if the schoolroom is sometimes lonely 
too 

While standing bare and empty without a thing 
to do? 


But this we can assure them: When summer 
days all flee 

We'll join them in September and keep them 
company. 
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WELCOME JUNE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


(An exercise for five girls.. As the girls enter, 
they arrange themselves in a line facing the 
audience. Four of the girls each carry a large 
cardboard letter and stand so that they form 
the word JUNE.) 


FIRST GIRL— 
We welcome June, bringing her blessings; 
We welcome June, bringing bright days. 
We welcome June, singing her glory; 
We bring you June, singing her praise. 


SECOND GIRL (with J])— 
lam J. I bring you blessings, 
June’s happy blessings of flowers and sun, 
June’s lilting blessings of bird tune and brook 
songs, 
June’s precious blessings of summer begun. 


THIRD GIRL (with U)— 
Iam U. I bring you June days: 
Days full of jollity; days full of charm; 
Days at the ball game and days at the cir- 
cus; 
Days spent in camping and days at the farm. 


FOURTH GIRL (with N)— 
Iam N. I tell June’s glory: 
Birth of the flag of our country so great. 
Red, white, and blue, I bring praise for Old 
Glory, 
Pride of the people and hope of the State. 


FIFTH GIRL (with E)— 
lam E. I sing all praises: 
Praise for vacation, for rest and for play; 
Praise for sweet hours of pleasure and prof- 
it; 
Praise for June’s gifts spread in lavish array. 


ALL Five (or First Girl alone)— 
June has come. Count all her blessings. 
Here is June. Cherish her days. 
Welcome, June. Welcome her glory. 
June is here. Join in her praise. 


THE CIRCUS CLOWN 


Words by Thelma M. Parker 
Music by Grace F. Snyder 
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Circus Day in Number Land 


AN ARITHMETIC PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
EVVA BRINKER 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


The characters are six products of the 
multiplication table that children find 
most difficult: 42, 49, 54, 56, 63, 81. 
With them are their factors: 6, 7, 7, 8, 9, 
9. There is also a character that repre- 
sents “times.” The products and Times 
are boys; the factors are girls. 

Each product wears about his neck a 
hip-length poster that extends front and 
back, and bears in large characters the 
number he represents. The factors wear 
colorful dresses; if desired, they may wear 
full-skirted dancing costumes of crepe 
paper in rainbow colors. Two factors of 
a kind, such as 7 and 7, wear the same 
color. The factors also wear posters, 
narrower, but not shorter, than those of 
the products. Times wears a clown suit 
and a poster showtng X. 


SETTING 


No particular scenery is required, Six 


stools and a desk are needed. 




















(When the curtain rises, the six products 
are discovered, sitting dejectedly on stools.) 

SIXTY-THREE (sighs deeply)—Maybe they 
never will remember us. 

FORTY-NINE—I get discouraged. 

FIFTY-sIx (explaining with his hand)— 
Every day it’s the same. They know six times 
five, and five times nine, and seven times ten. 


But when it comes to seven times eight, nobody 
knows the answer. 

FORTY-Two—It’s that way with me, too. 
“How much is six times seven?” asks the 
teacher, and there’s not a sound. 

FIFTY-FOUR—I know. Sometimes I want to 
get up and: shout, “Nine times six is fifty- 
four!” But of course I don’t. 

EIGHTY-ONE—It wouldn’t be polite. 
then it would startle them so. 

SIXTY-THREE—Men and women know us, and 
like us very well. But girls and boys, whom we 
like best, will have little to do with us. 

FIFTY-FOUR—Sometimes they recognize me 
in one suit, and don’t know me at all in anoth- 
er. Only today Bobby Martin was asked what 
six times nine was, and he said, “Fifty-four.” 
But when he was asked what nine times six 
was, he hadn’t any idea. 

FORTY-NINE—Junior Hays didn’t get a hun- 
dred on his arithmetic test today because 
he didn’t know seven times seven. 

EIGHTY-ONE—I think they don’t want to 
forget us. I guess we're just hard to remember. 

FIFTY-sIx—I wish there was some way we 
could help them. 

FoRTY-Two—lIf we could only do something 
for them so they would know us next time. 

SIXTY-THREE—But what could we do? What 
do they like? 

(They all think hard for a moment.) 

FORTY-TWO—Maybe we could have a circus. 

FIFTY-sIx—We could each be an animal, 
and perform tricks. (Continued on page 60) 
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The Rainbow Fairies 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ETHEL F. BARRON 


Primary Teacher, Marshall Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Each fairy enters skipping to music.) 

RED FAIRY (fo audience)—Oh, how do you 
do? I am Red Fairy. How busy I’ve been to- 
day! There are so many roses and tulips that 
need red paint. Here comes my little sister, 
Yellow Fairy. 

YELLOW FAIRY—I'm so glad to see you, Red 
Fairy. Have you been very busy this morn- 
ing, too? Do you know what I’ve been doing? 
I have painted thousands and thousands of 
dandelions. I am so tired. Who is coming? 

RED FAIRY—It is Blue Fairy. 

YELLOW FAIRY—Good morning, Blue Fairy. 

BLUE FAIRY—Dear me, I’m ever so tired. All 
morning I’ve been painting pansies and blue- 
bells. I have used two buckets of paint. 

RED FAIRY—You certainly are a good work- 
er. Fairy Queen will be proud of you. 

(Orange Fairy enters and stands between 
Red and Yellow Fairies.) 

ORANGE FAIRY—Good day to you all. 

ALt—Good day, dear friend. 

RED FAIRY-—Why do you look so sad? 

ORANGE FAIRY—I lost my cap and my sash. 
Fairy Queen didn’t have time to make new 
ones for me, so [ had to wear white ones. 


(Red Fairy runs over and whispers to Yellow 
Fairy, who nods her head affirmatively.) 

YELLOW FAIRY—That’s a fine idea. 

RED FAIRY (#0 Orange Fairy)—Hold out 
your pail, I'll pour in some red paint. 

YELLOw FAIRY—And I'll pour in some yel- 
low. 

RED FAIRY—Stir up the paint. Now take off 
your sash and cap and put them in your pail. 

(Orange Fairy puts white cap and sash into 
her pail and takes out the orange ones, which 
were concealed there, and puts them on.) 

ORANGE FAIRY—Oh, how beautiful! It isn’t 
red, and it isn’t yellow. Red and yellow make 
orange. How happy I.am! Now I can paint all 
the oranges and the sunflowers. Thank you. 

(Green Fairy enters and stands between Yel- 
low and Blue Fairies.) 

GREEN FAIRY—Good day, everybody. 

ALL—Good day. 

GREEN FAIRY—Just see all this white paint! 
All morning I’ve been painting snowball bush- 
es and daisy petals. I do wish that I had a 
bright color to use. 

(Yellow Fairy runs to Blue Fairy and whis- 
pers. Both ned heads.) 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


RED FAIRY, YELLOW FAIRY, AND BLUE 
FAIRY—Wear white dresses, caps and 
sashes of suitable colors, and wings of 
transparent cellulose tissue. Each car- 
ries a large pail and a paintbrush. 

ORANGE FAIRY, GREEN FAIRY, AND VIO- 
LET FAIRY—Wear white dresses, white 
caps and sashes, and transparent wings. 
They carry pails and brushes. Con- 
cealed in each pail are a cap and a sash 
of color corresponding to name. 

RAIN—Wears blue suit, blue “chef” hat. 
Shredded white transparent paper hangs 
from the hatbrim and from his wrists. 

winD—Wears pale green jacket and cap. 
The lower edges are cut into strips to 
give the effect of motion. 

FAIRY QUEEN—Wears white dress, silver 
crown, and transparent wings. She 
carries a silver wand. 


SETTING 


The stage, whether it is in the front 
of the classroom or in the general assem- 
bly hall, represents a flower garden. 
Center section has a four-foot revolving 
wheel of plywood. On one half are paint- 
ed sky and clouds. On the other half is 
painted the rainbow. The wings at either 
side are of heavy cardboard, sawed in- 
to a picket edge and decorated with cal- 
cimine paints. The children painted trees, 
flowers, and fairies on the background. 
The mushroom is an umbrella covered 
with white crepe paper. 




















BLUE FAIRY—Of course we can, Yellow 
Fairy. 

YELLOW FAIRY (¢o Green Fairy)—Hold out 
your pail, and I will give you some yellow 
paint. 

BLUE FAIRY—I will give you some blue paint. 

YELLOW FAIRY—Now take off your cap and 
sash, and put them in your pail. 

(Green Fairy doffs white cap and sash and 
puts them in her pail. She takes out green ones 
and puts them on.) 

GREEN FAIRY—Oh, what a surprise! Yellow 
and blue make green! Now I can paint the 
grass and leaves. I am so happy. 

(Violet Fairy enters and stands at the end of 
the line.) 

VIOLET FAIRY—Good day. 
you all are! 
wear, too. 


How beautiful 
I wish I had a lovely color to 
(Cries. ) (Continued on page 58) 
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When the Rhythm Band Swings 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


; 


Here’s a num-ber that is strict-ly up - to-date, For e- ven wood blocks can syn = co-pate. Bell tunes chime , un - til you tap 


your 


You have to whis-tle to catch the trick - y beat. Bring out the tam - bour - ine. Ic has a light - heart - ed jin - gle it Sticks will ac - cent 





xs a f 


jol - ly tunes that rip- ple and ring. You find that hur - ry and scur-ry are the ver-y lat-est thing, So our new tune is mu -sic with a swing. 





T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood cates shake. Swing music is the kind that modern dance orchestras 
block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; § indi- play. It has a syncopated rhythm with accents in unexpected places. 
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CONDUCTOR (enters carrying a megaphone) 


—-All aboard the Vacation Special! 
for MacDonald’s Farm! Rooky Scout Camp! 
Bar X Dude Ranch! Pacific Northwest! San 
Francisco! And Hollywood! Train stands on 
the schoolroom floor. All aboard! All aboard! 
(Farm V acationists, Boy Scouts, Dude-Ranch 
Vacationists, Girl Traveler, Boy Traveler, and 
Hollywood Vacationists troop merrily in, and 
board the “train.” Some carry small suitcases 
which they stand in the aisles by their seats. 
Others carry various vacation paraphernalia.) 
CONDUCTOR (sings to the tune of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” )— 
Come, bring your bags and baggage, Friends, 
This train is going West. 
We are leaving for that place of fun— 
Vacation Land, the best! 
Land of happy summer days where we 
Will work, and play, and rest. 
‘Good times have just begun! 
ALL (join in the chorus)— 
Toot! Toot! Toot! Our train is leaving. 
Toot! Toot! Toot! Our fun’s beginning. 
When vacation time is over, we'll all come 
home to stay. 
CONDUCTOR—MacDonald’s Farm next stop! 
(Farm Vacationists leave their seats. A 
newspaper reporter greets them.) 
REPORTER (notebook and pencil in hand)— 
Are you the happy vacationists who are going 
to MacDonald’s Farm? 
FARM VACATIONISTS—Yes! Yes! 
REPORTER—Fine! I’m a reporter on the 
Farm View Times. I'd like to know why you 
have chosen to spend the summer on a farm. 
(Farm Vacationists answer spontaneously, 
giving some of the conclusions previously ar- 
rived at in a class discussion.) 
REPORTER——Very interesting! Thank you. 
I’m sure that you will have a fine vacation. 
Girt (one of the Farm Vacationists)—We 
have made up a song about vacations on the 
farm. Would you like to hear it? 
REPORTER— Yes, indeed. 
FARM VACATIONISTS (sing to the tune of 
“MacDonald’s Farm” )— 
John MacDonald has a farm, Ee-i, ee-i-o, 
And to that farm we mean to go, Ee-i, ee-i-o. 
We will milk his cows, 
And we'll pitch his hay. 
Ee-i-o, ee-i-o, 
We will play and work hard 
On MacDonald’s friendly farm. 
Ee-i, ee-i-o. 


Leaving 


Vacation Special 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
LOU RICHARDSON 


REPORTER (laughing)—Very, very good! 
Look! There’s Farmer MacDonald waiting 
for you in his station wagon. It won't be long 
before you will be at the farm. 

(The Farm Vacationists give a shout, pick 
up their suitcases, and hurry off. Reporter 
looks after them; then exits. Remaining pas- 
sengers sing the chorus of the theme song.) 

CONDUCTOR—Rooky Scout Camp next stop! 

(Scouts tumble out of “train” talking ea- 
gerly.) 

FIRST scouT—Oh, boy! I can’t wait to start 
working for more merit badges. 

SECOND scouT—I'm going to try to get my 
signaling badge first. 

THIRD scouT—I'm just learning the signals. 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CONDUCTOR GIRL TRAVELER 
FARM VACATIONISTS BOY TRAVELER 
BOY SCOUTS HOLLYWOOD 
DUDE-RANCH VACATIONISTS 
VACATIONISTS R= PORTER 


RANCH FOREMAN 
Children may plan costumes suited to 
the parts they portray. 


SETTING 


Vacation posters, arid a pictorial map 
of the United States showing famous va- 
cation spots, provide ® background for 
the various scenes. 

When the play opens, there are no 
children present. Visitors are seated in 
chairs at the back and sides of the room. 
The desks are momentarily unoccupied, 
but they soon become seats in an imagi- 
nary train—the Vacation Special. 


This closing-day program may be pre- 
sented in a classroom, using the front of 
the room for the stage, or it may be given 
in an auditorium on a real stage. It is 
intended primarily for a small group of 
children with their parents and friends 
for their audience. 

If it is given in a classroom, the group 
leaving the stage may go out into the hall 
or cloakroom, remain during -the next 
number, and return. While the third 
group is going to the front of the room 
and the second group is leaving, the first 
group take seats in the back of the room. 

One advantage of this program is that 
the children may work out the details as 
part of their regular class activities— 
only the skeleton is given here. It can 
be adapted to any number of pupils, and . 
be shortened or lengthened as desired. , 











IL 











First scout (to Third Scout)—I tell you 
what. Bill and I will signal each other, and for 
practice you can call off the letters. 

(Scouts demonstrate signaling.) 

FOURTH scoutT—Come on, fellows! Let’s go. 

(They exit hastily. The-rest sing the chorus 
of the theme song.) 

CONDUCTOR—Néext stop Bar X Dude Ranch! 
Bar X Dude Ranch! 

(There is no one to meet the train. The 
group decides to sing cowboy and camp songs 
until the ranch foreman arrives. One boy 
takes a harmonica from his pocket. All gather 
around him and sing “Home on the Range” 
and other range songs old and new. At the 
end of the last song, a shout is heard and the 
ranch foreman comes in.) 

RANCH FOREMAN—Hello, everybody! Wel- 
come to Bar X Ranch! Your horses are all 
waiting for you on the other side of the station. 
Can you all ride? 

DUDE-RANCH VACATIONISTS—Of course we 
can ride. If wecan’t, we'll learn. Hurrah for 
Bar X Ranch! Yippee! 

(They leave the stage in great glee. As soon 
as they are gone, those on the train sing again 
the chorus of the theme song.) 

CONDUCTOR—Well, travelers, since you have 
a long ride ahead of you, I suggest that you all 
get a little better acquainted with one another. 
Now this young lady is going to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, away out on the Pacific Coast, for her . 
vacation. I am sure that all of us would be 
interested to know why she chose the Pacific 
Northwest for her vacation. 

GIRL TRAVELER—I entered an essay contest 
and won this trip for my composition entitled, 
“What the Pacific Northwest Has to Offer Va- 
cationists.” Do you think you would like to 
hear it? 

CONDUCTOR AND PASSENGERS—Oh, yes. 

(She reads her essay, which is the result of 
a language lesson.) 

CONDUCTOR—You make me wish I were go- 
ing there too. Has anyone any arguments in 
favor of another vacation spot? 

BOY TRAVELER—I have written down some 
facts about California. Would you like to have 
me read them? 

CONDUCTOR AND PASSENGERS—Yes, indeed! 

(He reads his list. Passengers applaud.) 

CONDUCTOR—What about you children who 
are going to Hollywood? Why are you going 
there? 

BoY—I’m going to Hollywood to sing in a 
music festival. 

OTHER CHILDREN (in unison) —We’re going 
to Hollywood to be in a motion picture. 

CONDUCTOR—That gives me an idea! The 
train stops here for a few minutes. I suggest 
that you all get off for a litthe fresh air. While 
you are on the platform, you can rehearse your 
acts just as you plan to do them in Hollywood. 

(Each child sings, recites, or dances, an- 
nouncing his own number. When this part of 
the program is completed, Hollywood Vaca- 
tionists return to their seats and all sing the 
theme song.) 


EprrortaL Note: “MacDonald’s Farm” and “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” may be found in the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago.. “Home on.the Range” is in the 
Silver Book of Songs, by the same publishers. 
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CONDUCTOR (enters carrying a megaphone) 


—All aboard the Vacation Special! 
for MacDonald’s Farm! Rooky Scout Camp! 
Bar X Dude Ranch! Pacific Northwest! San 
Francisco! And Hollywood! Train stands on 
the schoolroom floor. All aboard! All aboard! 
(Farm Vacationists, Boy Scouts, Dude-Ranch 
Vacationists, Girl Traveler, Boy Traveler, and 
Hollywood Vacationists troop merrily in, and 
board the “train.” Some carry small suitcases 
which they siand in the aisles by their seats. 
Others carry various vacation paraphernalia.) 
CONDUCTOR (sings to the tune of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” )— 
Come, bring your bags and baggage, Friends, 
This train is going West. 
We are leaving for that place of fun— 
Vacation Land, the best! 
Land of happy summer days where we 
Will work, and play, and rest. 
‘Good times have just begun! 
ALL (join in the chorus) — 
Toot! Toot! Toot! Our train is leaving. 
Toot! Toot! Toot! Our fun’s beginning. 
When vacation time is over, we'll all come 
home to stay. 
CONDUCTOR—MacDonald’s Farm next stop! 
(Farm Vacationists leave their seats. A 
newspaper reporter greets them.) 
REPORTER (notebook and pencil in hand)— 
Are you the happy vacationists who are going 
to MacDonald’s Farm? 
FARM VACATIONISTS—Yes! Yes! 
REPORTER—Fine! I’m a reporter on the 
Farm View Times. I'd like to know why you 
have chosen to spend the summer on a farm. 
(Farm Vacationists answer spontaneously, 
giving some of the conclusions previously ar- 
rived at in a class discussion.) 
REPORTER—Very interesting! Thank you. 
I’m sure that you will have a fine vacation. 
cirL (one of the Farm Vacationists)—We 
have made up a song about vacations on the 
farm. Would you like to hear it? 
REPORTER— Yes, indeed. 
FARM VACATIONISTS (sing to the tune of 
“MacDonald's Farm” )— 
John MacDonald has a farm, Ee-i, ee-i-o, 
And to that farm we mean to go, Ee-i, ee-i-o. 
We will milk his cows, 
And we'll pitch his hay. 
Ee-i-o, ee-i-o, 
We will play and work hard 
On MacDonald’s friendly farm. 
Ee-i, ee-i-o. 


Leaving 


Vacation Special 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
LOU RICHARDSON 


REPORTER (laughing)—Very, very good! 
Look! There’s Farmer MacDonald waiting 
for you in his station wagon. It won't be long 
before you will be at the farm. 

(The Farm Vacationists give a shout, pick 
up their suitcases, and hurry off. Reporter 
looks after them; then exits. Remaining pas- 
sengers sing the chorus of the theme song.) 

CONDUCTOR—Rooky Scout Camp next stop! 

(Scouts tumble out of “train” talking ea- 
gerly.) 

FIRST scouT—Oh, boy! I can’t wait to start 
working for more merit badges. 

SECOND scouT—I'm going to try to get my 
signaling badge first. 

THIRD scouT—I'm just learning the signals. 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CONDUCTOR GIRL TRAVELER 
FARM VACATIONISTS BOY TRAVELER 
BOY SCOUTS HOLLYWOOD 
DUDE-RANCH VACATIONISTS 
VACATIONISTS R= PORTER 


RANCH FOREMAN 
Children may plan costumes suited to 
the parts they portray. 


SETTING 


Vacation posters, afid a pictorial map 
of the United States showing famous va- 
cation spots, provide ® background for 
the various scenes. 

When the play opens, there are no 
children present. Visitors are seated in 
chairs at the back and sides of the room. 
The desks are momentarily unoccupied, 
but they soon become seats in an imagi- 
nary train—the Vacation Special. 


This closing-day program may be pre- 
sented in a classroom, using the front of 
the room for the stage, or it may be given 
in an auditorium on a real stage. It is 
intended primarily for a small group of 
children with their parents and friends 
for their audience. 

If it is given in a classroom, the group 
leaving the stage may go out into the hall 
or cloakroom, remain during -the next 
number, and return. While the third 
group is going to the front of the room 
and the second group is leaving, the first 
group take seats in the back of the room. 

One advantage of this program is that 
the children may work out the details as 
part of their regular class activities— 
only the skeleton is given here. It can 
be adapted to any number of pupils, and 
be shortened or lengthened as desired. 




















First scout (to Third Scout)—I tell you 
what. Bill and I will signal each other, and for 
practice you can call off the letters. 

(Scouts demonstrate signaling.) 

FOURTH scoutT—Come on, fellows! Let’s go. 

(They exit hastily. The-rest sing the chorus 
of the theme song.) 

CONDUCTOR—Néext stop Bar X Dude Ranch! 
Bar X Dude Ranch! 

(There is no one to meet the train. The 
group decides to sing cowboy and camp songs 
until the ranch foreman arrives. One boy 
takes a harmonica from his pocket. All gather 
around him and sing “Home on the Range” 
and other range songs old and new. At the 
end of the last song, a shout is heard and the 
ranch foreman comes in.) 

RANCH FOREMAN—Hello, everybody! Wel- 
come to Bar X Ranch! Your horses are all 
waiting for you on the other side of the station. 
Can you all ride? 

DUDE-RANCH VACATIONISTS—Of course we 
can ride. If we can’t, we'll learn. Hurrah for 
Bar X Ranch! Yippee! 

(They leave the stage in great glee. As soon 
as they are gone, those on the train sing again 
the chorus of the theme song.) 

CONDUCTOR—Well, travelers, since you have 
a long ride ahead of you, I suggest that you all 
get a little better acquainted with one another. 
Now this young lady is going to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, away out on the Pacific Coast, for her 
vacation. I am sure that all of us would be 
interested to know why she chose the Pacific 
Northwest for her vacation. 

GIRL TRAVELER—I entered an essay contest 
and won this trip for my composition entitled, 
“What the Pacific Northwest Has to Offer Va- 
cationists.” Do you think you would like to 
hear it? 

CONDUCTOR AND PASSENGERS—Oh, yes. 

(She reads her essay, which is the result of 
a language lesson.) 

CONDUCTOR—You make me wish I were go- 
ing there too. Has anyone any arguments in 
favor of another vacation spot? 

BOY TRAVELER—I have written down some 
facts about California. Would you like to have 
me read them? : 

CONDUCTOR AND PASSENGERS—Yes, indeed! 

(He reads his list. Passengers applaud.) 

CONDUCTOR—What about you children who 
are going to Hollywood? Why are you going 
there? 

BoY—I’m going to Hollywood to sing in a 
music festival. 

OTHER CHILDREN (in unison) —We're going 
to Hollywood to be in a motion picture. 

CONDUCTOR—That gives me an idea! The 
train stops here for a few minutes. I suggest 
that you all get off for a litthe fresh air. While 
you are on the platform, you can rehearse your 
acts just as you plan to do them in Hollywood. 

(Each child sings, recites, or dances, an- 
nouncing his own number. When this. part of 
the program is completed, Hollywood Vaca- 
tionists return to their seats and all sing the 


theme song.) 


EprTor1aL Note: “MacDonald’s Farm” and “Battle 
Hymn of the. Republic” may be found in the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs, published by Hall & McCreary 
Company, Chicago... “Home on,.the Range” is in the 
Silver Book of Songs, by the same publishers. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B® IN ORDER to be valuable members of 
our community we should be conscious 
of the factors that help to make it a satis- 
factory and comfortable place to live. We 
should know something about its govern- 
ment and its civic problems, and try to do 
our part in solving them. Even young chil- 
dren can be taught to feel a certain amount 
of civic responsibility, and to realize how 
much the community does for them. 

Since earning a living forms the basis of 
community life, it is important to famil- 
iarize children with the principal types of 
occupations. Therefore interesting places 
of business are suggested for study. Com- 
munities vary in nature; for example, some 
are agricultural, some industrial; and this 
difference will be reflected, of course, in the 
occupations that are chosen for study. 

In his home the child first learns the 
meaning of interdependence and the value 
of intelligent co-operation. This knowledge 
he later extends to include the entire com- 
munity. As he grows older, he will be 
interested in the origin of its name, why 
particular events are observed, who were 
the earliest families, why a settlement grew 
up at that particular place, and which is the 
oldest building of historical significance. 

From such beginnings as these, children 
will become curious about their community. 
There will gradually develop a feeling that 
they are a part of it. These are early steps 
toward loyal and desirable citizenship. 


Objectives 


1. To create interest in the community. 

2. To show how people are dependent 
upon one another. 

3. To find ways of improving the com- 
munity. 

4. To recognize progress made: by the 
community. 


Method 


Before starting a unit on community life, 
the teacher should make a survey of the 
community. She should list the activities 
she wishes to study, and the points about 
each which she wants to discuss. It would 
be wise to consult the leaders of the various 
community activities to obtain historical 
information and pictures. 

Through records found in the possession 
of elderly citizens, it is often possible to 
learn about past events, and to study the 
lives of citizens who have made notable 
contributions to the community. 

A study of ways of improving living 
conditions and beautifying the community 
is worth while. Ideas may b¢ obtained from 
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various magazines and also from extension 
departments. 

The work for the primary grades should 
be centered around the children’s activities. 
Pupils should visit industries, stores, farms, 
and other places where members of the 
community work. The unit offers an op- 
portunity for informational reading. Pro- 
vision should be made for expression of the 
children’s ideas. 

The plans for middle and upper grades 
give a broader view of the community. 
Through excursions and reports, the rec- 
reational opportunities, occupations, and 
safety conditions are studied. In each phase 
of the unit, an appreciation of the commu- 
nity’s progress up to the present should be 
developed. Through reports about other 
localities, feasible plans for improvements 
may be considered. 

Upper-grade pupils should show notice- 
able growth in knowledge of, and right at- 
titudes toward, the community. The unit 
provides an excellent opportunity for vo- 
cational guidance as the children study var- 
ious types of work. 


Points to Emphasize 


1. Regardless of size, there are certain 
factors common to every community, such 
as the home, the school, the church, the 
store, and the post office (Primary Grades) . 

2. Schools are supported by the commu- 
nity because they are essential to its welfare 
(Middle Grades) . 

3. Like other community facilities, the 
public library is for everyone, and no in- 
dividual has the right to do things that 
hinder others from using and enjoying it 
(Middle Grades). 

4. Communities of any size that are alert 
to the health and happiness of their people 
are planning recreation centers (Middle 
Grades). 

5. Highways are being constructed and 
roadsides beautified in many communities 
(Middle Grades) . 

6. There are variations in the size of 
communities because of climate, topogra- 
phy, and industry (Upper Grades). In 
sections of the country that are arid, the 
population is sparse and there are fewer in- 
dustries. Where the rairffall is average and 
the climate is temperate, the population is 
greater and there is a larger number of oc- 
cupations. 

7. The more dense the population, the 
greater is the need for efficient police and 
fire protection (Upper Grades). 

8. For the physical safety of the people, 
attention must be given to the water sup- 
ply and to sanitary methods of handling 
waste matter (Upper Grades). 


Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Beaty, John Y.: The Farm in Pictures (Saal- 
field). 

Carey, Mabel C.: The Milkman (Dutton). 

De Angeli, Marguerite: Ted and Nina Go to 
the Grocery Store (Doubleday Doran). 

McSpadden, Joseph W.: How They Carried 
the Mail (Dodd Mead). 

Park, Dorothea: Here Comes the Postman 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: 
The Story Book of Food (Winston). 

Tippett, James S.: The Busy Carpenters 
(Grosset & Dunlap). 

Waddell, John T.; and others: Home (Macmil- 


lan). 
For Middle Grades 


Buckley, Horace M.; and others: Who Travels 
There? (American Book Co.). 

Carpenter, Frances: Ourselves and Our City 
(American Book Co.). 

Dalgliesh, Alice: Happy School Year (Rand 
McNally). 

Dearborn, Blanche J.: 
millan). 

Hader, Berta; and Hader, Elmer: Stop, Look, 
Listen (Longmans Green). 

Hanna, Paul R.; and others: Susan’s Neigh- 
bors at Work (Scott Foresman). 

Worthington, Josephine; and Frank, Catherine 
Matthews: Our Food, Our Transportation, 
and Our Shelter (Owen). 

Yowell, Stella: Robert's School (Wheeler). 


For Upper Grades 


Ambler, Mary B.: Man and His Riches 
(Follett). 

Finch, Charles E.: Guideposts to Citizenship 
(American Book Co.). 

Jameson, Hallie L.: The Flame Fiend; a Text- 
Book on Fire Prevention (Allyn & Bacon). 
Keliher, Alice V.; and others: News Workers 

(Harper). 
Smith, Lewis W.; and Blgugh, Gideon L.: 
Planning a Career (American Book Co.). 
Ulmann, Albert: Money Talks (Humphries). 


For the Teacher 


Butler, George D.: Playgrounds, Their Ad- 
ministration and Operation (A. S. Barnes). 
Carpenter, Frank G.: How the World Is Fed 
(American Book Co.). 

Dewey, John: The School and Society (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). 

Hartman, Gertrude: Home and Community 
Life (Dutton). “4 

The Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(Owen). City Life, No. 15; Communica- 
tion, No. 2; Family Life, No. 30; Farm 
Life, No. 14; Food, No. 6;Our Schools, No. 
37; The Post Office, No. 27; Safety Educa- 
tion, No. 24; Shelter, No. 7; Transportation, 
No. 17. 

Munro, William B.: Municipal Government 
and Administration (Macmillan). 

Safety Activities for All Grades (Owen). 

Storm, Grace E.: Social Studies in the Pri- 
mary Grades (Lyons & Carnahan). 


City Friends (Mac- 
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HOW THE COMMUNITY 
Sa (Protected 


‘ It is easy to send 
ods ’ a signal from a fire- 

; alarm box (right). 
Streets are flushed 
with water to ensure 
cleanliness (below). Harold M. Lambert 






Providing pure water for its citizens is one of the most 
vital problems of any community, regardless of its size. 





. a 


Only by the use of powerful snowplows can highways be kept 
free from deep snow and safe for travelers in the wintertime. 





. 





Many foods sold in stores are subject to government inspection 
for cleanliness and other qualities which may affect our health. 


: 
- ‘ 


The regular col- 
lection of ashes 
and rubbish in a 
city is necessary 
(left). Police of- 
ficers at local sta- 
tions (right) are 
always ready to 
answer calls from 
those in trouble. 
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LEARNING ABOUT THE COMMUNITY 
3 For Primary Grades 


SALLY AND BEN HELP AT HOME 


B A COMMUNITY is made up of a 

number of families. Would you like 
to hear how one family lives? In it are 
Sally and Ben, their baby sister, and their 
mother and father. 

Sally and Ben have learned to do many 
helpful things. Sally often sets the table. 
Ben goes on errands, and brings things 
that Mother needs from the cellar. The 
children put their toys away, arrange their 
books in the bookcase, and dust the furni- 
ture. 

In the morning it is easier for Mother to 
prepare Daddy’s breakfast on time because 
both Sally and Ben can dress themselves. 
They can even tie their shoestrings. 

The children remember to hang up their 
coats when they take them off; and they 
wash their hands before coming to the table. 

When Mother is busy, Sally answers the 
telephone. She speaks directly into the 
mouthpiece and says, “This is Sally Brown 
speaking.” Then if the message is for her 
mother, she quietly calls her. If it is 
for a member of the family who is not at 
home, she offers to take the message. 

When the weather is pleasant, Mother 
puts Baby Sister outdoors in her play pen. 
The children play with her or with their 
friends near by. The baby likes to watch 
their games. 

Ben often mails letters for Mother and 
Father in the mailbox which is just a block 
up the street. One day as he was leaving 
the box the postman came to collect the 
mail. The postman unlocked the mailbox 
with a key which he keeps on acchain. Ben 
looked inside the big box and saw many 
letters that people had mailed. 

Father likes to keep the yard looking 
neat. Sally and Ben often help him rake 
leaves or pull weeds from the flower bed. 

The children help Mother and Father so 
much that there is time for the whole fam- 
ily to play together. In the summer they go 
for walks. They often watch for birds 
and squirrels, and look at the wild flowers. 
Sometimes Mother prepares a lunch, and 
away they all go to the woods for a picnic. 

In winter, on Saturday afternoons, Sally, 
Ben, and Daddy often coast down the big 
hill near the house. It is fun, and then how 
good supper tastes when they come in! 

Tom, the milkman, is a very good friend 
of the children. Every morning about seven 
o'clock he brings four quarts of milk. 

One day Tom took the children to the 
farm just before milking time. They saw 
how milk is handled. First, the cows are 
put in a clean barn. The man who milks 
them wears a clean white suit and washes 


his hands before he begins. 
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After milk comes from the cows it has to 
be cooled. It is put in big cans which have 
been washed, rinsed, and steamed in a ster- 
ilizer, The cans are set in a large tank 
filled with cold water, in the milkhouse. 

The machine for filling bottles is thor- 
oughly cleaned before it is used. When the 
bottles are filled, the machine puts a paper 
cap on each of them. These caps fit so 
tightly that no dirt can get in and no milk 
can run out. The bottles are then put in 
wire baskets to be delivered to customers. 

Cows are fed on ensilage, alfalfa, hay, 
and grain even in the summer when they 
go out to pasture. Farmers find that this 
method of feeding keeps the cows healthy 
and causes them to produce more milk. All 
dairies are visited frequently by a govern- 
ment inspector to see that the cows are 


healthy, and the milk is safe to drink. 
. 


SALLY AND BEN G0 MARKETING 


@ MOTHER took Sally and Ben to the 

store one Saturday morning to help 
buy groceries. They were surprised that she 
did not buy the largest oranges and apples, 
but she told them that the largest and most 
perfect fruit is the most expensive. Less 
expensive fruits may be just as rich in food 
value. The fruit is sorted according to size 
at the orchard. Then it is shipped to a 
wholesale fruit company, which sells it to 
the grocers. 

The children were interested in the many 
different kinds of bread sold. The clerk 
told them that big trucks brought fresh 
bread from large bakeries every morning. 

Mother bought a can of peas and as the 
clerk took it fromthe shelf, the chil- 
dren noticed the various kinds of fruits, 
vegetables, soups, and meats that were 
sold in cans. 

Sally was surprised to see so many break- 
fast foods. The clerk told her that most 
cereals are made from wheat, corn, rice, or 
oats. Many farmers earn a living by grow- 
ing these grains and other people work in 
factories getting them ready to sell. 

The clerks Were kind to one another as 
well as to customers. They answered the 
telephone, dusted and arranged the shelves, 
and displayed the produce attractively. 

The clerks told-the children so many in- 
teresting things that Sally and Ben asked 
Mother whether they might go again. 

On the way home Ben asked whether 
that grocery store had always been there. 
Mother told him what she had been told 
about it. 

When Ben’s grandfather was a little boy, 
the store. was a wooden building with 





trees and pasture land around it. It had 
one large room with a stove in the center, 
Along the edge of the porch were hitching 
posts for the horses. 

Unless fresh vegetables and fruits are 
kept very cool, they spoil. Now they can 
be shipped in refrigerator cars. But a 
long time ago there were no refrigerator 
cars, so most of the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables that people had were those that were 
raised in their own community. Eggs and 
butter were brought to the store from near- 
by farms, and meat was dressed and sold by 
the local butcher. 

Besides food, the merchant sold such use- 
ful articles as thread, yard goods, shoes, 
dishes, harness, and farm tools. The store- 
keeper for many years was the village post- 
master, and the post office was in his store. 


Sf 


BEN VISITS THE POST OFFICE 


HM ONE noon Ben’s father took him to 
the post office to get a money order. 
Father filled out an application blank very 
carefully. The clerk copied the details on 
a money-order form and tore it out of a 
book, keeping the stub for his record. 
Father then gave the clerk the money. The 
money order would be the same as money 
to the person who received it, Father ex- 
plained as he put it in a letter. 
Next they went to the stamp window 
and bought a stamp. Ben learned that 
stamps are made at the Bureau of Engrav- 


‘ing and Printing in Washington, D.C. The 


big machines print stamps of many values. 
The smallest stamp costs a half cent and 
the largest costs five dollars. Stamps show 
pictures of presidents, inventors, or ex- 
plorers, views of national parks, and so on. 
Ben wants to collect stamps. 

When a letter is sent air mail, it must 
have an air-mail stamp, or be marked “Air 
Mail.” It is a help to the clerk who sorts 
the letters if an air-mail envelope is used. 

Ben noticed a window much larger than 
the stamp window. Father éxplained that 
people mailed packages there. While Ben 
was watching, a man gave a package to the 
clerk, saying that he wanted to insure it. 
The clerk put it on the scales and wrote the 
amount of postage and the insurance fee on 
the package. The clerk stamped it with a 
rubber stamp, and wrote a number on it. 
He gave the man a receipt, on which were 
written the clerk’s number, the number of 
the package, and the amount of the postage 
and insurance fee. 

Parcel post costs very little and many 
people send packages that way. Newly 
hatched chickens and ducks are often sent 
by parcel post, marked to be delivered at 
once. Christmas time is a busy season for 
the post office. Many people send gifts 
by parcel post. 

Ben thought that he would like to work 
in the post office. Father agreed that it was 
an interesting and useful place. 
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Qveryday (odie 
WITH THE COMMUNITY 


Keystone View Co. 
Most people prefer to 
go to the store for 
groceries and meat, 
but it is often more 
convenient to order 
them by telephone. 


The postal service 

and electricity for 

home and industri- 

al use are available 

to persons in al- ~~ / 

most any village of : wo 
the United States. eh 


Harold M. Lambert 


The milkman and the newspaper boy make house 
deliveries very early inthe morning. 4H. Armstrong Roberts 


Concrete highways join cities and villages 
and make possible our modern way of life. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
For Middle Grades 


WHAT THE SCHOOL CAN DO 
TO MAKE THE COMMUNITY HAPPIER 


@ WE OFTEN think of the school as a 

place where only children and teachers 
go, but this is not really so. In many lo- 
calities the school is the best place for people 
of the community to assemble. At school, 
meetings of parents and teachers are held, 
the community has a food fair, a picnic is 
given in June for children and parents, and 
at Christmas there is a tree with a gift for 
everyone. Evening courses may be provid- 
ed for adults. Such activities make the 
school a community center. 

The public schools in a community are 
supported by taxes, because in a democracy 
it is important for every citizen to have an 
education. Pupils learn in school a great 
many things which help them to be happier 
and more useful to the community. Some 
of these things are taught in the classroom; 
others are the result of activities directed 
by the school. 

Girls are often given special training in 
homemaking. They learn to choose clothes 
that are both suitable and becoming. Chil- 
dren, and their mothers as well, may learn 
how to prepare a healthful school lunch. 

Girls and boys are taught how to use their 
playtime so that they will be strong and 
healthy. They learn new games and how 
to have a good time with other children. 
Through the school they are able to or- 
ganize hobby clubs, dramatic groups, and 
school orchestras. 

Children may be helped to raise a few 
garden vegetables, and the school may give 
some aid in marketing them. In one school 
a plant nursery was started. Children 
brought armfuls of shrubbery from which 
cuttings were made. A few years later the 
children were able to take home plants to 
beautify their lawns. 

One important work of the school today 
is safety education. A great many schools 
have a safety squad to help children remem- 
ber to look carefully before crossing the 
street, to cross with the green light, and to 
play in safe places. The school must do its 
share in teaching children how to walk on 
highways, establishing these habits. 

1. Walk on the left-hand side of the 
highway. 

2. Step off the road when two cars are 
about to meet. 

. If walking on a highway at night, car- 
ry something white to help drivers see you. 

Many children are taken to school by 
bus, so these habits need to be practiced. 

1. Wait on the sidewalk for the bus. 

2. Do not cross in front of the bus from 
which you have stepped. 

3. Cross busy streets only at crosswalks, 
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HOW THE LIBRARY 
HELPS THE COMMUNITY 


@ ON ENTERING a public library one 
is impressed with the many different 
reasons people have for being there. Some 
are reading a newspapér or a magazine. 
Others, with a large number of books before 
them, are reading to learn about one par- 
ticular subject. There are people who come 
regularly to check the posted list of new 
books and select those that appeal to them. 

Many libraries contain files of mounted 
pictures, on a great variety of subjects. 

Libraries are likely to have a room for 
children, who come to look at scrapbooks, 
to read, to choose a book to take home, or 
to select a story to read to their class at 
school. On one afternoon a week, in many 
communities, there is a story hour at the 
library for children. 

Illustrated lectures on art or travel are 
sometimes given for grown people in the 
late afternoon or on Saturday. Libraries are 
sometimes able to offer the public an op- 
portunity to see a collection of pictures or 
other works of art. 

We can help the librarian if we do the 
following. 

1. Take good care of the books we bor- 
row. 

2. Put magazines back in the racks. 

3. Return a book when it is due. 

4. Handle the picture collection with 
care. 

5. Speak softly when in the library. 

6. Learn to use the card catalogue. 
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HOW THE COMMUNITY 
CAN BE MADE MORE BEAUTIFUL 


@ THE thoughts of many people today 

are turning to beauty. More attention 
is being given-to beautiful lawns, beautiful 
trees, and beautiful highways. 

The local newspaper can help in beauti- 
fying the community by printing articles 
on making lawns and homes more attrac- 
tive. It can also do much to encourage the 
development of garden clubs, which stimu- 
late an interest in gardenhing and in flower 
arrangement. Prizes can be awarded to the 
members of the community who have the 
prettiest gardens. 

State departments often have free book- 
lets available, telling the kinds of trees that 
grow best in each part of the state. The 
books explain how to plant and how to care 
for the trees. 

Billboards lessen the value of property. 
They distract the motorist’s attention and 





sometimes are the cause of serious accidents, 
A billboard on the side of a hill makes the 
hill less beautiful. It is worth while to get 
laws passed forbidding billboards. 

Since many people travel by automobile, 
each community should improve its road- 
sides. This can be done without expense 
if a club in church or school takes charge of 
it. Slips of plants and seeds of flowers may 
be donated from individual gardens, to be 
planted along the roadside. A small park 
can be made a few feet off the highway by 
planting trees and grass, and making gravel 
walks. If attractive tables are in the park, 
travelers will enjoy stopping to rest and eat 
a meal. 

Does your community have plenty of 
street lights to make it safe? Community 
clubs can determine the best kind of street 
lights and the cost of installation. The 
public may be informed about this through 
the newspapers. 

If a number of the rural homes in a par- 
ticular section do not have electricity, a 
group of people can buy distribution lines 
to carry electricity to their homes. The 
Rural Electrification Administration will 
lend money to help people wire their houses 
for electricity. Electricity makes work 
much easier and helps to beautify the home. 
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SOME WAYS IN WHICH THE COMMUNITY 
CAN PROVIDE SAFE RECREATION 


@ IN SMALL communities children can 

play in their own yards or in vacant 
lots. In large centers of population, spe- 
cial care must be taken to provide space for 
recreation. It is desirable that a playground 
be ‘located within each block of a city. 
Then children can play near their homes 
and need not encounter many traffic dan- 
gers. 

Some cities have parks in crowded sec- 
tions in order to provide fresh air and sun- 
shine for the people. In larger parks there 
are playgrounds, athletic fields, swimming 
pools, picnic grounds, dance platforms, out- 
door theaters, and golf courses. 

In spring, children enjoy such outdoor 
fun as roller skating, kite flying, playing 
ball, fishing, and hiking. We should be 
careful about these things. 

1. Inspect skates frequently. 

2. Remove skates before crossing streets 
that have heavy traffic. 

3. Never catch rides. 

4, Fly kites in open places. 

§. Never run into traffic after a ball. 

6. Be sure the water we drink is pure. 

7. Wear comfortable shoes and clothing 
for hiking. 

To get the most enjoyment from winter 
sports, dress to keep warm and dry. Coast, 
skate, or ski on country hills away from the 
roadway, at recreational centers, or on lakes 
where the ice is safe. 

Fun is increased and health is benefited 
by remembering these safety suggestions. 
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Children greatly enjoy a story hour at 
the library (below). Parks afford a 
place for fun and relaxation (right). 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


A church may become 
the social center for 
the community (left). 
Camp life offers op- 
portunity for a large 
number of interest- 
ing activities (right). 


Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 
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These children study science at 
a museum (above). All schools 
should have playgrounds (below). 


Courtesy, U.S. Public Works Administration 


Flowering shrubs 
and trees add to 
the beauty of our 
parks. Adult edu- 
cation classes are 
part of the work 
of many schools. 
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WORK AND PROTECTION OFFERED BY A COMMUNITY 
For Upper Grades 


EARNING A LIVING 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


Ordinarily a family will live in a com- 
munity only so long as at least one member 
can find work there. Some people are em- 
ployed in offices, banks, stores, and res- 
taurants. Other people obtain work in 
schools, hospitals, and libraries. But a large 
part of the population of all cities and most 
villages, except small agricultural com- 
munities, work in various industries. 

An industry needs many different kinds 
of workers. Every industry must have peo- 
ple who plan what is to be done, and see 
that the plans are carried out. There is 
some work that can be done by unskilled 
labor, but most industries need workers 
who have had some special training. Office 
workers keep records and carry on corre- 
spondence. Some industries engage scien- 
tists to experiment and help them make 
their products better. 

Do you sometimes wonder why a city 
grew to be so large and why certain indus- 
tries are found in one community rather 
than in another? There is always a good 
reason. Industries must have power to run 
their machines. They generally are located 
where coal, or water power, or electricity 
is easy to get, because this reduces the ex- 
pense of manufacturing. If raw material, 
such as iron for bridges, or cotton for 
cloth, is not found near by, there must be 
an inexpensive ‘method of securing it. It 
is also necessary to have good roads, rail- 
roads, or water routes, in order to get the 
finished product to the customers. 

If the workers in industries have enough 
to do and are well paid, the whole commu- 
nity is happy and contented. 


NEWSPAPER WoRK 


Even though a community is small, it 
usually has a weekly newspaper, which very 
often is owned by an individual. He is 
frequently also the editor. Such a paper 
contains, for the most part, news of local 
happenings and advertising. 

The work of the editor depends on the 
size of the newspaper. In small communi- 
ties he knows nearly everyone, and he gath- 
ers the news. He may solicit advertising 
and subscriptions, and even do the typeset- 
ting and printing. A larger newspaper has 
an editor-in-chief who directs the work 
of the other editors. 

A large city newspaper employs a num- 
ber of people in each of its many depart- 
ments. The editorial department gathers 
the news and writes it. Another depart- 
ment sells advertising space, and another 
has charge of getting subscribers and de- 
livering the paper. 
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On large papers the news reporters are 
responsible to the city editor. He must 
know the ability of each of the reporters 
and give them suitable assignments. For- 
eign reporters and financial reporters are 
selected because of some special ability. A 
sports reporter must know the games he 
describes almost as wellwas the players do. 
The photographer works with the reporters 
and must be expert withta camera. Some 
newspapers have highly paid cartoonists. 

A city paper employs an advertising 
manager, who has salesmen working under 
him. The cost of advertisements depends 
upon their size and position in the paper. 

Type for newspapers was formerly set 
by hand, one letter at a time. Now it is 
set on linotype machines, which have keys 
like a typewriter and make a whole line of 
type in one piece. 

Big city newspapers are printed and fold- 
ed by huge electrically controlled machines. 
As soon as the required number has been 
printed, the machinery stops automatically. 


FILLING STATIONS AND GARAGES 


A gasoline filling station is needed in al- 
most every community. Early in the morn- 
ing heavily loaded trucks are waiting for 
service. Large passenger busses stop to get 
gas, oil, and water where prompt service 
helps them to keep to their schedule. And 
drivers of private cars come every day, of 
course, to buy gas and off 

Gasoline is brought to the filling sta- 
tion in huge trucks. It is stored in big 
underground tanks and is pumped to the 
surface, usually by electricity. 

Most filling stations have at least two at- 
tendants. Some stations are owned by oil 
companies, and a regular salary is paid the 
attendants. Other stations are owned by 
individuals who lease the pumps from the 
oil companies and work on a percentage 
basis. To be successful, operators must be 
friendly, accommodating, and industrious. 

In larger communities many garages may 
be found. There is a variety of duties for 
a garage mechanic. He does everything 
from changing tires to making intricate re- 
pairs. In case of necessity a garage sends a 
man with a tow car to bring in an automo- 
bile. Motorists depend a great deal on the 
services of garagemen. 


# 


WorKING IN A BANK 


In any community, banking is an impor- 
tant business. The bank receives money 
from individuals or community organiza- 
tions for safekeeping. People may deposit 
their money in a checking account for con- 
venience in making payments, or in a sav- 
ings account on which interest is paid. The 
money is invested by the bank, and loans 
are made when proper security is given. 





The national banks do business under the 
laws of the national government. Twelve 
Federal reserve banks, located in different 
parts of the United States, furnish coin and 
paper money to banks that belong to the 
Federal Reserve System. They issue bank 
notes, backed by United States government 
bonds, to be used as money. State banks 
operate under state laws. 

The smallest bank needs to employ at 
least two men, the cashier and the assistant 
cashier. Banks having large deposits em- 
ploy many persons. 


4 


SAFEGUARDING LIVES AND PROPERTY 


PoLICE AND FirE PROTECTION 


The smallest community requires some 
form of police protection to keep people 
from disturbing the peace, to arrest offend- 
ers against the law, and to regulate traffic 
at hazardous places. In case of accident a 
policeman takes charge of the situation, 
at night he keeps a watchful eye on the 
streets, and at large gatherings he aids in 
maintaining order. 

In cities, the police department is under 
a superintendent or commissioner. There 
are captains, lieutenants, sergeants, detec- 
tives, and patrolmen. 

Fire is one of the most destructive and 
uncontrollable forces. Even though a com- 
munity does not have a water system for 
fighting fire, there should be chemicals in 
readiness on a truck. 

The causes of fires are numerous. Burn- 
ing matches or cigarettes, defective wiring, 
and faulty chimneys are only a few. 

Fire-protection consciousness can be in- 
creased by articles in the newspapers on 
ways to prevent fire, and by talks before 
adult organizations and school children. 


Pure WaTER AND SANITATION 


Every community needs a supply of 
pure water. Water used by a community 
should be tested daily, filtered to remove 
solid matter, and treated with chlorine to 
kill germs. It can be softened by chemi- 
cals. 

How to dispose of waste is a serious ques- 
tion for many citizens. In communities 
where there is no water system, a satisfac- 
tory method is the use of a septic tank 
which overflows into a cesspool. -A septic 
tank is where waste material is held while 
bacteria convert it into liquids. A cesspool 
is a deep pit with gravel at-the bottom. 

In communities with a water system, the 
sewage is sometimes purified with chemi- 
cals, and then allowed to flow i into a stream 
of water. 

A satisfactory way to dispose of gar- 
bage is to have it collected in trucks that 
are owned by the community, and taken to 
a large incinerator where it is burned. 

If a community does not purify its wa- 
ter, and dispose of waste satisfactorily, it 
will not be healthful or attractive. 
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and towns provide work for 
many people. Keystone View Co, 


COMMUNITY 
O a tions 


Cleaning the windshield and giving road information are 
among the services furnished by filling-station attendants. 


A newspaper office is a busy place in which to work, 
for the news must reach the public as soon as possible. 


The building trades and other work requiring skilled 
labor are important to every community. Keystone View Co. 


Stores having friendly, competent salespeople 
usually attract many customers. A bank -is 
one of the important assets of the community. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 


THE UNIT 


H® A STUDY of community life affords 

ample opportunity for activities which 
will help the child to be more observing, 
more intelligent about his own environ- 
ment, and more considerate. The suggested 
activities are grouped under construction, 
topics for study, excursions, and dramatics. 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


CONSTRUCTION 


What can give a child more pleasure than 
building a grocery store, a post office, or 
a miniature of his own house? When these 
buildings and others are finished, the chil- 
dren can assemble them to form a complete 
scene of a village or a section of a city. 

Community life offers a broad field for 
children who like to draw and paint. A 
frieze showing the group on a tour, for ex- 
ample, gives an opportunity for the chil- 
dren to develop and express their ideas. 

An activity that demands close observa- 
tion and careful planning is a large pictorial 
map, which shows the school or the public 
library with the surrounding streets. 

Important facts regarding the classifica- 
tion of food may be impressed upon chil- 
dren through making posters which show 
pictures of vegetables that grow below the 
ground and those that grow above the 
ground; fruits that grow on bushes and 
fruits that grow on trees; and so on. 

To interest certain children in the li- 
brary, suggest that they make a pictorial 
chart illustrating one or more incidents in 
a book that they have read. Pictures from 
old magazines may be used. 

Middle-grade pupils will enjoy making 
posters to emphasize safety rules. 


For Upper Grades 


Topics For STUDY 


Let the pupils choose from the following 
list the topics which particularly interest 
them. Reports may be written and given 
as each phase of community life is discussed 
by the class. They will serve to bring at- 
tention to the needs of the community. 

1. Why banks are organized. 

2. In small communities, how do banks 
take care of their surplus money? 

3. How is a State bank different from 
a national bank? 
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4. How news reporters receive the last- 
minute news. 

5. The career of some journalist. 

6. Methods and equipment used by fire- 
men in fighting fires. 

7. How can we lessen fire hazards in pub- 
lic buildings? 

8. What supplementary work do fire de- 
partments have to perform? 

9. How false alarms decrease the efficien- 
cy of the fire department. 

10. A visit to a fire department in a city 
to see the latest equipment. 

11. How do emergency patrol cars give 
added protection? 

12. Radio-directed mobile police. 

13. Where does your community get its 
water? How is it purified? 

14. Recent trends in community sanita- 
tion. 

15. Regulations concerning garbage in 
your community. 

16. State regulations concerning dairies. 

17. The history of pasteurizing milk. 

18. What are the safest and most satis- 
factory lights for streets and highways? 


For All Grades 


EXCURSIONS 


The children should prepare for an ex- 
cursion by talking about the things they 
want to see and the questions they want 
to ask. Transportation, suitable dress, and 
correct conduct can also be discussed. 

By taking excursions children gain much 
information and have an opportunity for 
developing right social habits. They learn 
how to meet people and how to treat pub- 
lic property. 

In an excursion to a near-by grocery, 
children should notice the following. 

1. The kind of products handled. 

2. How the products are displayed. 

3. The means of advertising. 

4. Cleanliness and orderliness. 

When visiting a post office, the children 
will see the division of labor that makes for 
efficiency. Another important realization 
which they may gain is that it is neces- 
sary to be accurate when addressing mail if 
rapid communication is desired. 





® Handicraft is one of 
the many activities 
which may be en- 
joyed by boys in 
a community group 
such as the Y.M.C.A. 


It would be interesting to have children 
compare their school with other organiza- 
tions in the community. In this way they 
learn that each person must do his part to 
make a successful organization. They can 
see the need for establishing safety rules. 

An interest in one’s surroundings and an 
increase in powers of observation can be de- 
veloped by a tour around the community 
to see the improvements needed in different 
sections. Make a pictorial map showing 
some improvements that the class suggests 
for its own community. Present it tact- 
fully to a community club or organization. 

A worth-while trip to the public library 
can be arranged with the librarian. She 
will be glad to explain the arrangement of 
the library and tell what the rules are. 

When upper-grade pupils are studying 
the industries of a community, excursions 
are one of the most obvious and necessary 
methods of obtaining information. 


DRAMATIZATION 


A unit on community life provides varied 
possibilities for dramatic play. Children 
enjoy acting out home scenes which call for 
correct introductions, courteous treatment 
of callers and salesmen, polite telephone 
conversations, and the serving of meals. 

After a trip to a store, the post office, or 
an industrial plant, spontaneous dramatiza- 
tions tend to fix the ideas gained and should 
carry over into actual experiences later. 
A child who plays at mailing a package at 
the classroom post office should know that 
packages must be wrapped well and ad- 
dressed clearly. 

Pupils can show how to act in a library 
and how to find books. They can show the 
correct way to handle books and other ma- 
terials belonging to the library. 

An original play about how a roadside 
park was started or a community was beau- 
tified might have far-reaching results. 

Upper-grade pupils may dramatize in- 
terviews between employers and prospec- 
tive employees. Courtesy, appearance, an 
preparation should be emphasized. 

A series of very short scenes showing the 
work of the policemen, the fire depart- 
ment, and so on, can be used for an assem- 
bly program. 
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Ports and Waters of 
oo TRAVEL SECTION 


Teacher, Second Grade, ( e 
Dudgeon School, Madison, Wisconsin or i [, , ¢ on 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 








@ THE Caribbean and the West 


Indies—the mere names make 


¢ ¢ 
me thrill to thoughts of a cruise wrhhitistnea 





of through an azure sea flecked with 
ies verdant tropical islands. Summer 
r~ cruising here would be both rest- 
he ful and delightful, as the trade 
A. winds blow constantly at sea. All 


the islands and many of the ports 
abound in history and scenic 





en grandeur, with interesting land- 
a- marks to intrigue visitors. This 
ey region—lands of Spanish, Caribs, 
to British, French, Dutch, and the 
an resulting mingling of races—is 


full of strange customs, exotic 
places, and odd sights; every port 


’ 7 is amazingly individualistic. 
= € exact itinerary for my 
ty cruise is not complete, but to be 
nt ideal it must include Haiti, Puerto 
ng Rico, Trinidad, the Venezuelan 
sts ports of La Guaira and Caracas, 
‘t- Curacao, the Panama Canal Zone, 
yn. Jamaica, and maybe Martinique, 
ry St. Thomas, and Grenada. I shall 
he choose a cruise ship or cargo liner , : , _ , 
- that visits some of the interesting The outdoor pool is a magnet to sport lovers on ships touching the Palm trees on Jamaica’s sandy north Shore 
ol smaller ports and gives plenty of West Indies. Such vessels include some bound for South America. wave a cheery welcome to the vacationist. 
time ashore. 
ng On this cruise I hope to make a 
ns study of native life and customs 
iry on the various islands, and to se- 


cure a better understanding of the 
industries and economic condi- 
tions of our interesting tropical 
ied neighbors. Moreover, these color- 
ful islands will provide grand sub- 
jects for movie-making. 

One of the high lights on this 
vacation trip will be a visit to 
that strange (Continued on page 57) 
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At Barbados, British West Indies, men and women offer Little boats, big boats, boats of all kinds, are seen in the 
the native pottery for sale to tourists. S.J. Hayward sheltered Inner Careenage of Barbados. S. J. Hayward 
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One could be very comfortable at Village houses crowd close to the street on Montserrat— 


this hotel in Trinidad. W.Minshall Virgin Islands, United States possession. one of the tiny Leeward Islands. Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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A Historic Trail— 
Texas to New York 


ROBERT ANDREW ARMISTEAD 


Teacher of History, 
High School, Corsicana, Texas 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


@ FOR nine months each year, 
I tell about the making of our 
nation. I take a certain tour in 
fancy as we recount the thrilling 
story of pioneers, of Independ- 
ence, of Civil War, and of Recon- 
struction. I would rather take 
this tour in reality than any other. 
My trail leads first from Texas 
to New Orleans, one of the most 
picturesque of all cities, having as 
it does a combination of Old 
World culture and New. Here it 
was that “Old Hickory” became 
a great national figure and ac- 
complished two things in one day: 
the defeat of the British and the 
ultimate elevation of himself to 
the presidency. Here it was that 
life on the Mississippi began and 
ended; here it was that Farragut 
split the Confederacy. 

From New Orleans the trail 
leads to Vicksburg, whose fall 
foretold the fall of the Confed- 
eracy and of the Cotton King- 
dom. Then I find myself in the 
Blue Grass State, Kentucky, with 
its broad lands, splendid horses, 
and Kentucky Derby. Here also is 
Mammoth Cave, one of the geo- 
graphic wonders of the Old South. 

The Old South! That sug- 
gests Virginia, and Virginia fills 
a large part of my itinerary. 
Jamestown and Captain John 
Smith; Mount Vernon and Wash- 
ington; Monticello and Jefferson; 
the battlefields of Jackson and 
Lee; beautiful and historic Rich- 
mond. The Old South and the 
New blend perfectly in Virginia. 

But on to Washington and 
Capitol Hill—the seat of demo- 
cratic government, with majestic 
buildings (Continued om page 61) 
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Broad openings 
furnish distant 
as well as closer 
views of New 
England’s moun- 
tains; at left, 
White Moun- 
tains; at right, 
Berkshire Hills. 


Bartlett Hendricks 


Beauty and Peace 
in New England 


HERBERT E. STOVER 


Supervising Principal, 
Lewisburg Public Schools, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


@ WHEN I {think of where I 
should like to go on my vaca- 
tion, there may be second choices 
but only one first, and that is 
New England. Nowhere else can 
I find—in so small a compass— 
so much beauty and peace and 
comfort as I can in that group of 
small states rich in tradition, his- 
toric interest, and natural beauty. 
Picture dropping slowly down 
Jacob’s Ladder in the Berkshire 
Hills, with the landscape unroll- 
ing before one like a scroll, the 
streams flashing in the sunlight, 
the hills softly outlined against 
the sky. Or, if one wishes grim- 
mer peaks, then the Presidential 
Range of the White Mountains 
in New Hampshire offers a plenty 
of wind-scoured summits. 

If I have the inlander’s craving 
for salt water, this is satisfied at 
many a small beach and, if I am 
strongly gregarious, there are 
thronged municipal beaches out 
of Boston and other cities. Sit on 
a cottage porch in Duxbury and 
look out over the sea; there will 
be white sails in the sunset and the 
soft lapping of blue water. And, 
if one yearns (Continued om page 57) 





















E obelisk (555 feet) 


; our first 





A es tion 


FROM THE 


Left: Trees grow 
amid the modern 
business buildings 
ef El Paso, Texas. 
Right: The tallest 


in the world is 
the memorial to 
presi- 
dent at the capi- 
tal of the nation. 
Below: Parties en- 
joy camp life in 
the state parks of 
New Jersey. 





Ewing Galloway 


One of Pennsylvania’s state parks, Presque Isle on Lake Erie, 
offers fresh-water surf bathing. Below: Visitors to New 
York City are thrilled by Rockefeller Center. Thomas Airviews 
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Titedn tion 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES 





A colonial coach 
in old Williams- 
burg, . Virginia, 
drives up to the 
restored Palace 
of Governors. 
Right: A _ fine 
example of the 
colonial planta- 
tion house is 
Orton, outside 
Wilmington in 
North Carolina. 


Rinehart 


Newfound Gap, — 


in Great Smoky 
Mountains Na- 
tional Park, ex- 
actly on the 


border between — 


North Caroli- 
na and Tennes- 


see, is reached § © 
from Asheville © 


and Knoxville. 
Right: Sailors 
young and old 
flock to the 
Sound shore. of 
Connecticut. 


Dayton 
Snyder 
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Motorists often pause 
for the view from Sky- 
line Drive in Shenan- 
doah National Park, 
Virginia. Below: The 
lakes of Maine are a 
delight to canoeists. 


George French 





THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 
for 1940 offers SO cash prizes with 
a total value of $500.00. The Contest 
closes June 10. Detailed information is 
given in an Announcement on page 64. 





I Long to Revisit 
Old Virginia 


EMILIE CARTER WHITE 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Ascarate School, Ysleta Independent 
School District, Ysleta, Texas 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


M MY DEAR Virginia Relatives: 

When a child, I visited you. 
The memory is with me yet. I 
still see the green of rolling fields 
and pastures near Warrenton; 
hear soft, southern voices speak- 
ing of “tomahtoes” or the “cyar”; 
feel the thrill of visiting the Ris- 
ing Sun Tavern in Fredericks- 
burg, where I signed the same 
register as Washington and La- 
fayette, and gazed, entranced, at 
old four-posters in which they 
had slept. I shall return this sum- 
mer with the prayer that added 
years may not have made my eyes 
more cynical. 

Again I wish to stand at Mount 
Vernon, in my dreams repeopling 
it with gallant gentlemen in knee 
breeches, and charming ladies in 
hoopskirts and powdered hair. Let 
me visualize a coach driving up— 
perhaps, Lafayette stepping out. I 
want to go to Monticello: picture 
Jefferson, the human _ Jefferson, 
bringing home his bride. 

Let me visit Arlington: imag- 
ine myself an unseen witness 
when, within the walls of the 
mansion, Lee refused command of 
the Union forces to follow his 
state and the (Continued on page 65) 





The Great Smokies: 
Land of the Sky 


GEORGIA MAVROPOULOS 


Teacher, Grade 5, Lincoln School, 
Wallington, New Jersey 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


M I’M GOING to Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park this 
summer! I’m going to live up to 
the motto, “Travel with design 
and you broaden your knowl- 
edge.” My design is that of a 
naturalist and I know from what 
I have been reading that my 
knowledge will be broadened. 

I’ve already started my home- 
work: Great Smoky Mountains, 
by Laura Thornborough, for 
practical information on the park, 
its guided trips, its physical and 
geographical aspects, and its pos- 
sibilities for study as well as scenic 
enjoyment; and Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, by 
“Charles Egbert Craddock” (Mary 
N. Murfree), for atmosphere and 
local color. I’ve consulted travel 
folders and magazine articles, and 
I’m all set. 

I’m going to take a bus trip 
down to Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, and then establish myself in 
a mountain (Continued on page 70) 


The French Quarter in New Orleans 
has many quaint courtyards, Leon Trice 
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A HISTORY FRIEZE 


OTIS K. RICE 


@ AN INTERESTING activity that is easily 
adapted to fourth-grade history is the 

making of a frieze. This may be done in con- 
nection with the study of great men by por- 
traying the important events in their lives. 

We first review carefully all that we have 
learned from our texts and from supplemen- 
tary material. Then we select eight or ten of 
the most interesting and important events, and 
the children draw miniature pictures of these 
events on rough paper. We select the best pic- 
tures, and the child who has drawn each puts 
his picture on our large frieze. The pictures 
are arranged on the frieze chronologically. 
Underneath each is a short description. 

Knowing that they will have an opportunity 
to use their knowledge in art period gives the 
children another reason for wanting to com- 
prehend the story. They must know the mate- 
rial in order to draw good pictures. 


GRADING ON ATTITUDE 


LEOTA GABBERT 


M@ I FOUND that some of my pupils did 
not progress as well as they should in their 
schoolwork simply because they had a negative 
attitude toward their work. They used far too 
many “I can’t’s” and “I don’t know how’s.” 
So I conceived the idea of giving them a 
grade on attitude on their report cards each 
quarter. Each “I can’t” and “I don’t know 
how” lowered their grades, while each “I'll 
try” or “I can” raised their grades. When pu- 
pils are not allowed to say discouraging things, 
they do not think them so often. 


A PARTING GIFT 


MARGUERITE 8S. DIGBY 

@ ‘THE pupils of my fifth grade always plan 

something to be left as a help for the on- 
coming fifth grade. Last year it was a picture 
dictionary. On uniform pieces of cardboard 
they pasted pictures of people or things studied 
about in all classes. Each picture was labeled 
and a definition or description was written be- 
neath it. The pictures were arranged in alpha- 
betical order and filed in a large pasteboard box. 
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VASES FOR BOUQUETS 


DOROTHY L. DAVIDSON 


M@ WHEN flowers appear in garden and field, 

children bring many of them to the school. 
This is true especially in our rural schoolrooms. 
The teacher usually puts the flowers into a 
handy container, such as an empty paste or 
pickle jar, and sets them on the nearest window 
sill or on her desk. Through this opportunity 
offered by the child’s gift, the children may be 
taught order and beauty. 

Each pupil may select one of the empty jars 
of a proper size for his flowers. From the sup- 
ply closet he selects a sheet of colorful con- 
struction paper which either harmonizes or 
contrasts with the flowers. He cuts the upper 
edge of the paper to a becoming frame for the 
stems, and wraps it around the jar. The ends 
of the covering are held together at the back of 
the jar with transparent tape. 

Even the youngest child profits through this 
experience with color, and with the teacher’s 
supervision he learns to create pleasing color 
combinations. A yellow covering on a large 
jar of tulips is a favorite with my pupils. Del- 
icate pink and white flowers in a jar with a 
blue covering are attractive, too, as are yellow 
flowers in a moss-green jar. 

The bouquets are placed where both teacher 
and children can best see them and where they 
make the room more livable. For example, 
bright, cheery tulips are placed in a dark corner. 





SUMMER CAMPING 


JOE VAN DYKE 


@ FOR several summers the boys in my 

school and I have camped out for two or 
three days on the banks of a creek a few miles 
away. Every boy brings his own blankets, 
silverware, dishes, and food. We sleep in a 
borrowed tent and cook at an outdoor fire, 
Everyone takes his turn carrying water, gath- 
ering wood, and helping to prepare meals, 
Each boy washes and dries his own dishes. We 
have two swim periods a day, besides the morn- 
ing dip. 

The rest of the time we spend playing ball or 
other outdoor games, fishing, going on hikes, 
or reading the books which I borrow from a 
local public library. At night we have a camp- 
fire at which we sing songs, dance in Indian 
fashion, and tell stories. 

There is no direct teaching done, but a 
microscope and field glasses help to uncover in- 
teresting facts, while reference books in the 
library give information. We have added to 
our knowledge of trees, birds, stones, fossils, 
stars, and water creatures, besides having fun 
and learning to know one another better. 


TEACHING HOSPITALITY 


FRANCES SCHUETZE 


HM OCCASIONALLY during the year a new 

pupil who has just moved into the district 
enters our doors for the first time. To quickly 
overcome his shyness and to teach hospitality, 
our school club has appointed a reception com- 
mittee of two boys and two girls to act as 
hosts and hostesses at such times. 

If the newcomer is a girl, our little hostesses 
see that she is taken on a tour of the school 
and grounds to acquaint her with her new 
surroundings, introduce her informally to the 
other children, and see that she is drawn into 
the games and other activities. The boys have 
the same duties as hosts to any new boy who 
enters school. 

Politeness is stressed, but these hospitality 
duties are governed by no stilted rules. Each 
child entertains the new pupil in his own way. 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers contribute 

short, helpful articles to this 
department, and thousands of 
teachers are benefited by these 
valuable contributions. We are 
eager to have you share with 
other teachers any school experi- 
ence that you think might be of 
assistance to them. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
have worked out successfully. 


Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words. 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 
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side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THE 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 
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MY CANDID CAMERA 


RUTH MOORE 


HB WITH my inexpensive box camera, I 

took snapshots of my pupils. Some of the 
children were on the playground; some were 
catching the school bus. The children did not 
know that I was going to take their picture so 
they did no posing. 

The children were surprised when they saw 
their pictures on the bulletin board the follow- 
ing week, with titles beneath them such as: 
“Courtesy at the pump,” “Dressed for cold 
weather,” and “Do you practice safety in get- 
ting on and off the bus?” 

They were proud of the pictures showing 
them practicing health rules, courtesy, and 
safety. The snapshots furnished interesting il- 
lustrations for several discussion periods; and I 
feel that all of the children are more enthusi- 
astic and more careful than ever before about 
polite behavior on the playground. 


A RURAL-SCHOOL PAPER 


MARCELLA SEXTON 


@ PARENTS are always interested in know- 

ing what their children are doing. Our 
school lets the parents get an inside view 
through the school paper. 

Our paper is edited once a month. All of the 
children write articles for it, and I hectograph 
the paper for them. 

In this paper we put news about the children 
and their studies, the honor roll, interesting 
unit activities, any good stories or poems that 
have been written, and social activities, such 
as programs, plays, or P.T.A. meetings. 

We also have a column of humorous items 
that the children delight in preparing. An edi- 
torial is written by the editor. Many times in- 
teresting cartoons are handed in. 

Through the school paper the parents be- 
come more interested in the schoolwork and 
more appreciative of educational aims. 


THE TINY SHOP 


JANE ROSENWALD 


B THE activities in my first and second 

grade have centered around a grocery-store 
unit that developed from a study of “Our 
Community.” 

The first few weeks were spent collecting 
orange crates for the shelves and counter. 
These were sandpapered and were then painted 
cream with red trimmings. The children also 
collected empty cartons and cans that had con- 
tained food which we could use to fill our 
shelves. 

We visited the local grocery store and were 
informed about the arrangement of products, 
and the use of the scales, cash register, and 
grocery slips. The grocer offered the use of 
some scales for a time, and the children were 
soon able to determine weights. 

Activities for arranging our groceries, at- 
taching price tags, and making grocery slips 
followed. Covers were made for some of the 
cans, which we labeled, “Our Own Brand.” 
The number experiences correlated with our 
classes in arithmetic. 


A NEW USE OF CRAYON 


CARL W. SCHUSTE 


BM MOST rural schools cannot afford to buy 

paint and stains for the children’s hand- 
work. I have found that wax crayons used on 
a piece of plywood produce good results. 

The design is outlined on the wood with 
crayon. After it has been completely colored, 
place a damp cloth over the whole object and 
pass a hot iron over the design. This removes 
the wax and makes the colors look flat. The 
raised part of the grain of the wood will be 
darker than the lower part. A stained effect 
of many colors can be obtained in this way. 

To restore the luster of the paint, varnish 
the design and it will look like a professional 
job of staining. 


QUR SCHOOL ROCK GARDEN 


JOSEPHINE E. WILLIAMS 


H AFTER we had visited a rock garden in 

our neighborhood, we decided to build one 
ourselves. Since there was no available place in 
the schoolyard to plant a garden, we planned 
to have ours in our room. Rocks and black 
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loam were brought in by the children, and we 
built the garden around an oblong zinc tub 
which was used as an aquarium. 

Each child was given a small ice-cream con- 
tainer which he filled with loam in which he 
planted nasturtium seeds. The containers were 
then imbedded in the soil between the rocks. 
This gave each child some plants to watch and 
water. 

Gradually other flowers, such as pansies, but- 
tercups, and forget-me-nots, were brought in 
by the children and planted in the rock gar- 
den. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to notice the 
interest shown by the children. They learned 
how to arrange a rock garden and how to make 
and care for an aquarium. They also learned 
the names of the various flowers and what care 
they should have. All of the children enjoyed 
sharing the work and the fun. 








We composed short sentences about our store 
activity. These were copied on sheets that were 
to form a booklet. Some of the sheets had pic- 
tures on them, some had jingles, and on some 
were simple problems in arithmetic. 

The most enjoyable activity was, of course, 
the actual buying and selling of the groceries. 
The children made paper money and played at 
being customers and buying groceries. They 
also took turns at being the grocery clerk. 


RELAXATION ACTIVITIES 


HAZEL BENNETT 


® FOR our short required relaxation periods 

we frequently fit our actions to a topic 
in social studies. For example, if we are 
searching to find out how Swiss people live and 
why they live as they do, our drill might dram- 
atize a day in the life of a goat boy. If we are 
interested in the: construction of a building in 
a community, we might dramatize painting it, 
somewhat as follows: Set up the ladder. Climb 
the ladder, carrying the pail of paint. With 
long strokes paint the sides of the building. 
Climb down the ladder. 

Almost anything a class may be working on 
will lend itself to pleasing activity, as farm 
chores, warming hands, making a snow man, 
hunting nuts, raking leaves, and planting seeds. 
The possibilities are limitless and I feel that 
such activities are more worth while than just 
formal exercise drill. 


AN OPENING-EXERCISE BOOK 


GROVER G. BROWN 
M@ TEACHERS often find that they do not 


have enough opening-exercise material. 
Any teacher can make her own opening- 
exercise book. 

Secure a loose-leaf notebook about 5% x 8% 
inches, ruled or unruled paper, as preferred. 
Whenever an opening exercise is given, place 
an outline of it in the loose-leaf book. Many 
times during the year helpful material from 
various sources will be suggested—poems, songs, 
or stories. Place all such material in the book, 
or insert a note as to where it may be found 
when needed. 

Each time an exercise is used, revisions will 
probably be made. This is one advantage of 
the loose-leaf book. Materials may be removed, 
revised, and replaced easily. 


Si 











ae 
M THE sheet-cork prints in the January issue 
of THe INstTRUCTOR inspire me to write 
about some very interesting inner-tube prints 
that we made in the second and third grades. 





We secured an old heavy inner tube. After 
drawing a design on scratch paper and cutting 
it out, we traced it on a piece of inner tubing. 
We then cut out the design with scissors and 
glued it to a soft pine block which was a little 
larger than the design. 

When the glue had dried, the children used 
several different methods to stamp their inner- 
tube designs. They applied block-print ink to 
the design with a brayer, and stamped it in the 
same manner as a linoleum block is stamped, 
with a press. Or with an easel brush they ap- 
plied easel paint or water color to the design 
and stamped it with the hand or foot. Prints 
were made on soft, absorbent paper. 


A BLACKBOARD BORDER 


GLADYS J. BATER 


B THE following is a suggestion for primary 
teachers who have not the gift of drawing. 
Buy paper napkins with nursery pictures on 
them. Cut out the pictures, leaving plenty of 
white margin on them, and paste them at the 
top of the blackboard for an attractive border. 
The colored pictures on the white back- 
ground of the napkin stand out beautifully 
against the blackboard. 





If you would like to have a notice pub- 
lished on the Club Exchange page of one 
of the fall issues of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
send it before May tenth. Be sure to give 
the address to which your mail should be 
sent after school opens in September. Send 
an item for this page only if you will make 
every effort to have your pupils answer all 
the letters received. Notices must be signed 
by teachers themselves, and should be ad- 
dressed as follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 
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IMPROVING OUR ENGLISH 


MILLICENT GOVE 


M THE seventh and eighth grades in my 

school are largely made up of children 
whose parents use a foreign language in the 
home. Under these conditions, public speaking 
is rather a problem. However, I thought of an 
idea which I hoped would work; I asked the 
pupils how they would like to have a radio 
broadcasting station in the classroom. A great 
deal of enthusiasm having been shown, the boys 
set to work making a “microphone.” They 
used the base of a wooden floor lamp, and fas- 
tened a tin cover to it; they then enameled 
their “mike” black. It was placed at the front 
of the room, near the teacher’s desk. 

A “radio” program is given every Friday 
during the English period, in which each child 
reads the poem or essay he or she has been asked 
to prepare. Each participant receives “fan 
mail” from the other pupils, complimenting 
him on his good points and calling attention to 
his weaker ones. These letters are read in class 
and discussed freely. 

I feel that Station E.N.G., as we call ours, 
has greatly assisted in the promotion of better 
diction, better use of English grammar, and a 
greater willingness on the part of the class to 
co-operate. The children now look forward 
to Friday’s English class. 


OUR BEAUTY CORNER 


MAE G. CROWDER 


M FOR a long time I have wanted the chil- 

dren to feel that the schoolroom is their 
home. When our room is neat, attractive, and 
beautiful, we feel more like working. Most 
children like the responsibility of caring for 
something. 

In the front of our room we had a set of 
shelves which we used to hold our library 
books. The top of the shelves was bare, so we 
decided to fix them up and call them our 
beauty corner. 

The children’s names were placed in a box. 
Two names were drawn out each week, and 
these two children were the beauty-corner 
keepers for that week. 

Among the things which the children 
brought from home for the corner were Indian 
baskets, a piece of Chinese embroidery, old 
coins, pottery, and book ends. Billy’s book 
ends, which were of ivory, inspired the children 
to compile a list of things made of ivory. The 
children consulted books at the library to learn 
all they could about the elephant. 

Margaret’s bowls came from the Belgian 
Congo. The children referred to maps to dis- 
cover the distance that the bowls had traveled. 
Then they made a study of the people of the 
country and located the Congo River and the 
cities of Matadi and Leopoldville. 

When John’s and Mary’s turn came to be 
keepers, they decorated the corner with a vase 
of flowers. 

Every week the corner gave us a suggestion 
for supplementary study. It was gratifying to 
watch our outside activity grow. 





LOCATION GEOGRAPHY 


KATHLEEN RICHARDSON 


M@ IN MY fifth-grade class we learned the 
location of the states and- many cities very 
quickly by the following game. 

We collected postmarks from envelopes and 
cards. Postmarks from state capitals were 
pasted at the proper places on a large United 
States map, as were postmarks from birthplaces 
of each pupil when available. We did not have 
room for all of the postmarks on the map, but 
we pasted them around the edge and extended 
colored strings from each postmark to its prop- 
er location on the map. The children soon 
learned in this way to locate all the states and 
a large number of cities. 


OUR CIRCUS AND PARADE 


ALICE DEBORAH ANDERSON 


M AFTER the circus had been to town, | 

kept up my first-grade pupils’ interest in 
the subject by means of stories and pictures, 
Soon the children began making various things 
that belong to a circus. Our chief materials to 
work with were wooden and cardboard boxes, 
wrapping paper, and can covers for wheels, 
Painting the objects, designing them, decdrat- 
ing our blackboards and pinning strip, and 
making clay animals offered opportunities for 
spontaneous art expression. 

During our work period, while noise was no 
consideration, we did the actual construction. 
We made large animals, including elephants, 
horses, camels, lions, tigers, and monkeys, and 
mounted them on wheels so that we could pull 
them about. We made a merry-go-round big 
enough for seven children to sit in, a movie 
theater, a ticket stand, booths where candy and 
souvenirs could be bought, and cages for our 
animals, 

We wrote a Circus A-B-C, which was a book 
of sentences about interesting things in the 
circus. Some of the pupils made posters about 
the circus, telling where it was and when the 
performances were held. 

The children continued to bring to school 
stories about circuses, parades, animals, and 
clowns that they wanted to read or hear. Many 
of them made up stories, which we collected 
into a book. We made up circus songs and 
sang any others that we could find. 

Finally, we had a parade down the main hall, 
and invited everyone to come to see it. 
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pO YOU have difficulty in teachin 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Supervisor of Elementa 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


em Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Schools, 


reading? I£fso, send your problems to 
ditorial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How can I use seasonable materials in 
primary readers and yet keep the organi- 
zation of vocabulary difficulties? 


While it may be best usually to fol- 
low the organization of the basic book, 
driving interests and challenging topics 
of immediate or seasonal concern will 
make it advisable to deviate from the 
exact program as given in a book. The 
necessary vocabulary may be presented 
in teacher-made content which will 
prepare the pupils for reading the 
material mentioned. Often keen in- 
terest will carry children successfully 
over the new words, and they are not 
at all handicapped by a change in the 
textbook organization of material. 


oa 


On what basis may I determine whether 
children are to be promoted in reading 
in the first three grades? 


In many schools the promotion 
standards are not based on reading 
skills only. A child’s social maturity, 
his physical condition and health, his 
mental capacity, his emotional balance, 
his home environment and experience 
background, and his reading achieve- 
ment are all considered as factors in de- 
termining whether a child shall move 
on with his class group or change to 
another group where he may be hap- 
pier and more effective. If the child 
is socially effective and happy in his 
group, and if his health and environ- 
ment are satisfactory, he usually moves 
on with his class whether he reads less 
well or better than the others of the 
group. The next teacher makes the 
necessary adjustment for the particu- 
lar child. 


* 


Should a teacher pronounce words for 
children, or should they be asked to 
sound out the word? 


This depends upon the particular 
situation. If a child is reading with 
interest and meets an unknown word, 
he should be helped as quickly and as 
easily as possible over the difficulty. 
It seems much better to tell the word, 


or possibly the group of words which 
give the new word in its correct use, 
rather than to pull the child away 
from the thought by asking him to 
sound out a word. This is especially 
true if the phonetic attack is likely to 
take some time, as then the thought of 
the sentence will be entirely lost. If 
a brief suggestion of the phonetic ele- 
ment will give the child an opportu- 
nity to use his phonetic knowledge, the 
suggestion may wisely be given so that 
this instruction may function in self- 
help. 

Often a comment emphasizing the 


thought of the sentence will give the ° 


child the clue to the word. He may 
discover the word through the content 
if he reads the remainder of the sen- 
tence. The content emphasis is prob- 
ably the best way of attacking the 
new word, though the child may not 
always be able to use this procedure, 
and, in that situation, telling the word 
is appropriate. 


e 


How much concert reading do you think 
is advisable for children in the first 
grade to do? 


There seems to be little value in con- 
cert reading as a part of the learning- 
to-read program. At this level, the 
teacher needs to study the responses of 
the individual pupil to discover the 
needs and to plan the succeeding teach- 
ing steps for each. 

There is a definite trend, however, 
toward choral reading of poetry as an 
expressional and appreciation exercise. 
Here the pupils recite in concert as 
they might sing together for pure joy 
in group expression. Voices which 
blend may give certain parts of a poem 
and others give other parts. The fol- 
lowing books will be helpful. 

Choral Speaking for Speech Improve- 
ment, by Carrie Rasmussen (Expres- 
sion Company, Boston; $1.00). 

Choral Speaking Arrangements for 
the Lower Grades, by Louise Abney 
and Grace Rowe (Expression Com- 
pany, Boston; $1.00). 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us. with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 


shall be glad to answer them. 


Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


od 


The next two reading pages have other 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


* 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
of Chicago, 


HAVE ti arding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address thea te De Bread, in sare of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


a d envelope. 





Will you please give me some informa- 
tion in regard to the method of teaching 
first-grade arithmetic? 


First, let me remark that a spirit of 
decided informality permeates modern 
teaching of arithmetic in the first 
grade. Problems and projects, plays 
and games, carry the burden of work 
while number is being encountered and 
dealt with. 

A good teacher in this grade, how- 
ever, does not depend entirely on the 
accidents of incidentalism, but plans 
her program, informal as it is, so that 
certain important number objectives 
may be achieved. She will try to sce 
that by the end of the year the chil- 
dren can count to a hundred by ones, 
twos, and perhaps even by fives; and 
that they can write the numbers thus 
far; she will make a beginning of ad- 
dition in terms of the simplest addi- 
tion combinations, and so on. She will 
use reading to assist in the achieve- 
ment of her objectives. 


° 


Please tell me whether amounts of money 
should be written with the dollar sign or 
with the cents sign. 


Teach both forms, for both are used 


in modern social life. 
* 


At the present time, what seem to be the 
major trends in the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the seventh and eighth grades? 


There are two major trends in sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade mathematics, 
one in the direction of advanced social 
applications of arithmetic and the 
other in the direction of general or 
correlated mathematics. These are 
often thought to be conflicting trends, 
but they seem rather to be complemen- 
tary. Both types, of course, might 
appropriately be offered in the same 
junior high school, the first for pupils 
planning to finish their preparation for 
commercial pursuits in the secondary 
school, the second for pupils who are 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


contemplating a college course in sci- 
ence or engineering. 

For details in a course of the first 
type, examine the seventh- and eighth- 
grade books in any series of arithmetics 
previously mentioned in this column. 
For details in a course of the second 
type, see Seventh Year Mathematics 
and Eighth Year Mathematics, by E. 
R. Breslich (The Macmillan Co., New 
York; $1.04 and $1.20), or Junior- 
Life Mathematics, Books I and Il, by 
J. R. Overman (Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago; $.96 and $1.00). 


* 


Which is the better formula for the area 
of a rectangle: Area—length x width, or 
Area—length x width x 1 square unit? 


The difference of opinion repre- 
sented in the two formulas arises in 
connection with the question: How 
can one obtain area from linear values? 
That is, how can the multiplying of 
length and width give area? It is an 
obvious matter of logic that it cannot. 
Nevertheless, it is regarded as mathe- 
matically correct to write the formula 
for area as, A=Ilw, where multipli- 
cation is implied in the expression, Iw. 
When, however, a teacher uses this 
formula he is still confronted with the 
question: How can length multiplied 
by width produce area? The answer 
is that the number of length units 
multiplied by the number of width 
units equals the mumber of area units. 
By the use of a diagram the teacher 
can show that this is the case, for the 
number of length units corresponds 
exactly with the number of units one 
foot square in a row lengthwise, and 
the number of width units, used as a 
multiplier, corresponds exactly with 
the number of rows. Hence, in the 
case of a rectangle 3’ x 6’, a solution 
in the form, 3 x 6 sq. ft.==18 sq. ft., 
is permissible and correct. 

This is a better form of solution 
than the one given in the May column, 
where an error crept into our answer. 
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Solving Your 


Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





WHEN questions arise in your school 
or ona the teaching of 


areply Soy? mail, 





Each week my fourth-grade pupils and 1 
find and put on the blackboard a famous 
quotation, either in verse or prose. My 
pupils seem to enjoy reading and recit- 
ing these quotations, even when they are 
rather difficult, but I have heard the plan 
criticized as old-fashioned. Do you feel 
that it is worth while? 


There are some current trends in el- 
ementary education, and some basic 
principles of teaching, that may help 
you to think through your particular 
problem. 

It is being increasingly recognized 
that schools in the past decade or two 
have tended too much to neglect the 
classics. ‘The modern teacher makes 
intelligent use of them. She is keenly 
aware of that basic principle of teach- 
ing which states that materials and 
methods should be suited to the inter- 
ests, experiences, and maturity of the 
pupils. Fables, myths, legends, and 
fairy tales are now being published in 
attractive, simplified form, and she 
selects and utilizes the best of them. 

She also knows that children learn 
from concrete experiences, and that 
abstract matters and the mature say- 
ings of grown-up philosophers do not 
mean much to them. 

What you are doing certainly has 
its value, because we want our children 
to be familiar with, and to love, the 
best literature of the past. If you are 
careful to utilize materials that are 
childlike and to use them in ways that 
appeal to children, your present prac- 
tice should be a good one. However, 
you might well let them do plenty 
of dramatizing and illustrating with 
paints, crayons, and modeling clay. 
Children learn through active expe- 
rience. ‘Therefore, do not abandon 
your present practices; but modify 
them where they do not meet the re- 
quirements set forth in the principles 
stated in the preceding paragraphs. 


* 


I should like some suggestions for de 
veloping language posters that third- and 
fourth-grade pupils will enjoy. 

There are at least two purposes for 
making posters in language: to adver- 
tize some play, pageant, or other en- 
tertainment which the children have 
prepared; and to vivify and empha- 
size certain language facts that are be- 
ing taught currently. 

Posters advertising an event call for 
clear and complete thinking so that 
the readers may know when and where 
to go and for what. Cleverness and 
originality are also most desirable, so as 
to make attendance attractive to the 
potential audience, 
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When posters are used to stress ele- 
ments of correct usage, they should be 
in the nature of a follow-up, rather 
than a beginning, of the series of les- 
sons in which the usage in question is 
developed and drilled. All the pupils 
should help in taking an inventory to 
ascertain what errors and deficiencies 
need attention, and in deciding which 
ones should be given special attention. 
After the pupils understand what is 
correct, they can build up slogans that 
cleverly and forcefully indicate such 
correct usage. Then interesting pic- 
tures that fit the situation may be 
drawn and the slogans may be printed 
on the poster. 


e 


What methods do you suggest for articu- 
lating grammar with essentials of English 
composition in grades five to eight? 


Grammar, if it is to be worth the 
teaching, must be functional. Am Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English, pre- 
pared by the Curriculum Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English (D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., New York; $1.75), contains a 
chapter on grammar which summa- 
rizes the recommendations of a com- 
mittee of experts. 

Only a few of the most rudimentary 
aspects of grammar are appropriate for 
teaching in grades five and six, and 
these aspects should very definitely re- 
late to the pupils’ actual difficulties in 
usage and sentence structure. For in- 
stance, pupils who use sentence frag- 
ments or run-on sentences in their 
compositions will usually benefit from 
a study of the complete subject and 
complete predicate as they compare the 
properly written sentences in their own 
compositions or in simple models with 
the sentences that are incomplete or 
indiscriminately run together. 

At both the middle- and upper- 
grade levels, I have found the practice 
of socialized correction to be bene- 
ficial. For instance, two or three 
compositions are copied on the black- 
board on the day following the origi- 
nal writing. One should represent the 
more correct writing which is done 
by the pupils; the remaining one or 
two should contain examples of poor 
usage and sentence structure that are 
more or less common to the compo- 
sitions of the class. In each instance, 
the writer should suggest whatever 
improvements he can discover; then 
the class members may volunteer fur- 


ther suggestions for improvement. 
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We wish to stress safety. What are some 
of the contributions which science can 
make to the safety program? 


Science can answer the “why” for 
many of the general safety rules which 
are given to children. For example, 
after a study of electricity, pupils can 
understand why this rule is important: 
“Never use an electric cord or touch 
electric wiring on which the insula- 
After a study of fuels 
and fire, pupils can see why the fol- 
lowing rule is important: “Never 
leave oily rags on a pile.” 

In addition to the units on elec- 
tricity and fire, the following units 
contribute to an understanding of the 
importance of safety: (1) Machines 
and how they work. (2) Chemical 
changes and their importance. (3) 
Heat and its effect on materials. (4) 
Plants and animals that harm us. 

Practicing safety should be a part of 
all science experimenting; and when- 
ever there is an opportunity for using 
science subject matter to help in un- 
derstanding safety measures, the teach- 
er should do so. 


4 


I am to prepare a discussion on “The 
Evaluation or Follow-Up Activities of a 
Field Trip.” Can you help me? 


If I understand your query correct- 
ly, there are really two questions in- 
volved: evaluation of the field trip, 
and follow-up activities. Both of 
these depend, of course, on the purpose 
for taking the trip, and a field trip 
should be rather definite in its purpose. 
A trip may be taken for various pur- 
poses: to find certain information, to 
find illystratiye material for something 
which you have been studying, to mo- 
tivate the study of a unit, to summa- 
rize a unit, to gather material for class 
use, to develop appreciation, to widen 
interests, or to make a study more con- 
crete. Obviously these are but a few 
of the purposes. 

The evaluation of your field trip 
will depend, then, on the extent to 
which the purposes have been realized. 
Adequate evaluation is difficult, be- 
cause interests, appreciations, and at- 
titudes are hard to measure. The best 
results will be achieved if the pupils 
and the teacher are thoroughly aware 
of the real purpose of the trip, and if 
the activities involved in the trip are 
so planned that they contribute di- 
rectly toward the purpose. A more 
specific answer is difficult to give to a 
general question about field trips. 





Refer to pages 53 and 56 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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Instructor in Science, 
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University of Chicago 


ome. in in Seething science? If so, 


CTOR, Editorial Department, 


He — answer your ¢ questiqns in these columns, or by 
d envelope. 


The type and extent of your follow. 
up activities also depend on the pup 
pose of your trip. If the trip is taken 
to gather material and motivate th 
study of a unit, then the outgrowing 
activities will be extensive. If the trp 
is to be a summary of a unit, the ab ac. 
tivities may center around an 
such questions as: “What did we se 
that illustrates the principles of —_ 
which we have been studying?” 4 
“How has this trip made the cal 
more real to you?” In any case, the 
activities should be purposeful and not 
mere busywork. 


e 


Please suggest some inexpensive pam 
phlets on various phases of astronomy, 
to supplement textbook material. 


I think that the following will mee 
your need: 

Comets, Meteors, and Meteorites, by 
C. A. Reeds (American Museum of 
Natural History, Columbus Ave. and 
77th St., New York; $.15). 

Meteorites, by O. C. Farrington 
(Field Museum, Chicago; $.10). 

The Moon, by O. C. Farrington 
(Field Museum, Chicago; $.10). 

Seeing Stars, by W. B. White (avail- 
able at ten-cent stores). 

Stars and Planets, by B. C. Cady 
and V. M. Cady (Slingerland-Com- 
stock Co., Ithaca, N.Y.; $.10). 

Star Maps, June to May (Slinger- 
land-Comstock Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
$.05 each). 


+ 


My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils are 
to present a science program in an assem 
bly. What can we use 


I hope your science program can be 
an outgrowth of your classwork. If 
possible, every member of the group 
should participate in some way, and 
the pupils should help to plan the as- 
sembly. They should take a definite 
part in the original plan as well as in 
deciding on any changes to be made a 
the plan goes forward. The pupils 
should use this activity as an oppor- 
tunity for group work and for intelli- 
gently criticizing their efforts. The 
following are more specific suggestions: 

1. Present experiments with ex 
planatory talks. 

2. Give a dramatization of some of 
the important science material that 
has been studied. Pupils should write 
the scenes themselves. 

3. Show lantern slides and accom- 
pany the slides with a short talk. 

4. Present a group of talks illu 
trated by large drawings. 
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‘The Child who is 


Inattentive may be hampered by 
too little food energy - - - 





BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made with 
milk, contains in almost ideal pro- 
portions both muscle-building food 
and energy food . . . and is nearly 100% 
digestible. It also supplies valuable 
minerals, including calcium. 





Lhe teacher can help by advising her parents C 
to include More Bread in her Diet -. - 








“Our Daily ate grades—Pr® nating history ot 
ers of interm nd fascl ated 
. = P . ‘ ‘ ° . — n authenti pe ctively poser ne 
ie the modern science of nutrition, bread understanding is doing splendid service in tne od moon pratlsrortc OS! SN ade tar cumievins 
is recognized as one of the most important promoting sound nutrition and helping these Brimful of ee metic, ee" couponl 
; , ° : ‘ iWing- 
foundation foods for children—a rich source pupils to become more alert and attentive i > ork and spe 


of food energy. 


But, unfortunately, there are some parents 
who overlook children’s great need for food 
energy. In striving to provide an abundance 
of “protective” foods—such as milk, eggs, 
fruit and vegetables—they may cut down too 


in class. 


Actually, about 85% of all the food a child eats 
is used up just to supply energy. And there is no 
better food for providing energy than good, whole- 
some bread. It supplies the good, solid, sustained 
energy needed for endurance. 


w 
studies, nutrition, map 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
D ent of Nutrition No. N-6 
9 kefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid your free teaching unit, 
“Our Daily Bread."’ 














° ° Name. 

om on the fuel foods and deprive their Your pupils should learn to eat bread plentifully School 

ildren of necessary energy. with every meal—and between meals, too, spread Street 
The teacher who helps to correct this mis- with jam or molasses. City PA 
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YOUR 


Teacher Trainin 
Ethical Culture 





YOUR quest 


on thet 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
a reply by mail, lose a stamped, add 








We wish to make a new history course of 
study. Please refer me to a progressive 
one. Where should formal work begin? 


There are many types of history; 
for example, biographical, episodic, 
political, military, economic, social, 
and industrial. Social and industrial 
history combined is the type best suit- 
ed to children through the sixth grade. 
This includes many other subjects— 
geography, civics, health work, in fact, 
most of the content subjects of the 
elementary school except science work. 
In the elementary school it is called 
social studies; in the high school, social 
science. All children should study 
such history even in the kindergarten. 

A well-worked-out plan followed as 
a core by one progressive school is the 
following: 

Kindergarten, grades 1 and 2. Chil- 
dren's own environment, emphasiz- 
ing the here and now, and also how 
things came to be. 

Grade 3. The past of the city. 

Grade 4. Ancient peoples of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. 

Grade 5. Medieval life. 

Grade 6. Exploration and discovery. 

Grade 7. World history. 


Please suggest a color scheme for the 
walls, woodwork, and curtains in my one- 
room school. 

I would like buff walls with light 
cream trimming, and deep blue tables 
and shelf linings. Red might be used 
instead of blue. It should not be an 
orange red, but a rich, warm red. 

For curtains I would prefer a plain 
cream color, especially if there were 
several bright pictures hanging on the 
walls in the room. 

* 
Will you please give me directions for 
making plaques showing prints of chil- 
dren’s hands? 

Our children spread clay into a 
circle or a square, usually 3%” or 1” 
thick, put one hand in it, take the 
hand up, let the clay mold dry, and 
then paint it. 


* 


I am enclosing a list of art tests. Will 
you please give me the names of the pub- 
lishers of p ome tests? 

Goodenough Intelligence Test, by 
Florence Goodenough (World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y.; children’s draw- 
ing sheets, $.60 per package of 25; 
directions are in Measwrement of 
Intelligence by Drawings, $1.80). 


86 


* COUNSELOR * 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 


Departments, 
chool, New York 


hing of the social studies will be answered by 
ur letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. 


d envelope. 


If you desire 


Your committee should read widely 
and examine many good courses of 
study, such as those of Denver, Colo- 
rado; Raleigh, North Carolina; and 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


° 


Please tell me where I may obtain mate- 
rial to use as background for developing 
an activity program in my school. 


Two very good recent books are 
Experience and Education, by John 
Dewey (The Macmillan Co., New 
York; $1.25), and The Activity Con- 
cept, an Interpretation, by Lois Coffey 
Mossman (The Macmillan Co., New 
York; $1.50). They give an excellent 
picture of the purposes and value of 
the activity program. 

A book which the rural school 
teacher will find valuable is Modern 
Education in the Small Rural School, 
by Kate V. Wofford (The Macmillan 
Co., New York; $2.75). 

You may secure a bibliography on 
social studies, listing a number of 
good general books, by sending your 
request, with a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, to Your Counselor Service, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





9 ER 





New York 


YOUR 
Dr. McClus. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial ‘epartment, Dansville, N.Y. 


in this de ment. 


be answered by mail if a stamped, ad 





Where can I obtain information regarding 
the use of lantern slides in connection 
with radio lessons? 


The Cleveland Public Schools use 
radio and lantern slides in combina- 
tion. Various committees of teachers 
work under the supervision of curricu- 
lum experts to prepare the lessons 
which are broadcast to all the city 
schools. To accompany each lesson, 
the educational museum prepares sets 


“of lantern slides, which are sent to 


each classroom to be used to illustrate 
the lesson as it is broadcast. 

For further information concerning 
their program, write to Dr. William 
Gregory, who is director of the Educa- 
tional Museum of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools, 4914 Gladstone Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


¢ 


Will you please explain the nature of a 
diorama and give some idea of how one 
may be used? 


A diorama is a series of paintings 
for spectacular exhibition in which 
cloth transparencies and lighting ar- 
rangements produce alterations in the 
pictures in view of the spectators. 


Art Questions 


Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
—F pane. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care 74 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


youwish a reply by mail, enc! 


a 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a + Pp d, A 





The McAdory Art Test, by 
Margaret McAdory (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y.; $15.75; 
student record sheets, 25 for $.40). 

A Measuring Scale for Free-hand 
Drawing, by L. W. Kline and G. L. 
Carey (Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Md.; Part I, “Representation,” 
$2.00; Part II, “Design and Composi- 
tion,” $1.75). 

The Meier-Seashore Art Judgment 
Test, by Norman C. Meier and Carl E. 
Seashore (University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Towa; $.50; ten  test-sheets, 
$.25). 


envelope. 


Tests in Fundamental Abilities of 


Visual Art, by Alfred S. Lewerenz 


(California Test Bureau, 3636 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Parts I and 
II, $2.00 per package of 100 tests; 
Part III, $3.50; manuals, $.35 each). 


+ 


Is there a book of colored illustrations 
of flags of our army and navy, as well as 
flags of foreign countries? 

Yes. Flags of the World, by Bryon 
McCandless and G. H. Grosvenor 
(National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; $2.00) has in it the 
pictures you seek. 





VICE 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 
Address him in care of TH 


Questions will 


d envelope is enclosed. 


This term is also used as a label for 
small exhibits which have a three. 
dimensional aspect achieved by a paint- 
ed background and a foreground in 
which figures are located. Museums 
use such dioramas extensively in edu- 
cational exhibits and many schools are 
making and using them to illustrate 
historical events, scenes of community 
life, and studies of nature. 


° 


Where can I get information about sound. 
recording equipment used in connection 
with audio-visual-aids programs? 


Those institutions which have a 
public-address system may buy an in- 
expensive recording attachment which 
faithfully reproduces radio programs, 
speeches, and music. These records 
may be used alone or in connection 
with the showing of silent films or 
slides. For schools not having a pub- 
lic-address system there is available 
the large cabinet-type recorder. If 
the finest quality is not considered 
essential, a smaller portable recorder 
may be obtained. For information 
concerning such a machine, consult 
your local radio dealer. 


How much should be taught about color 
and lettering in the first six grades? 
Please suggest a good reference book. 


We do not teach color values and 
intensity in the first six grades. We 
do, however, speak of “warm” colors 
like red, orange, some kinds of purple, 
and some yellows. We speak of “cool” 
colors like blue, green, and violet 
blue. We teach children that gray, 
black, and white are neutrals, not col- 
ors. All of these things we mention 
as the children work. We talk a great 
deal about dark and light colors. For 
example, we advise them not to us 
too much dark green for grass, espe- 
cially if there is a large expanse 0 
grass. Yellow-green would be better. 
Grass may be enlivened with small 
white, yellow, or pink flowers scat- 
tered irregularly. 

In some of the recent issues of 
Tue Instructor, in “How to Use 
the Handwork in This Issue,” I have 
given my ideas on lettering. 

The book mentioned below does not 
deal with lettering and color in. sep- 
arate chapters, but information about 
them is woven into the text. 

Enjoyment and Use of Art in the 
Elementary School, by Jessie Todd and 
Ann Van Nice Gale (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago; $1.50). 
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¥. ‘ll forever be glad you 
an tful steamer trip through 
the storied Hudson Valley! For 150 
miles you'll enjoy world-famous scen- 
pr . see with your own eyes a host 
historic —_ which are part of the 
education of every child ... Tarrytown 
and Sleepy Hollow . . . Newburgh, 
Washington's Head uarters ... West 
Point... the Catskills... New York 
Harbor, lofty bridges and skyline! 


ALBANY-NEW YORK VIA DAY LINE 


Your through rail tickets are accepted without 

extra peatee on luxurious Day Liner from 

ew York, or return. Exercise your 

option to take this thrilling trip! Daily service 
starts May 29. 


5 Delightful 1 Day Cruises 
(from $1—$1.50 round trip from N. Y.) 


1 West Point, U.S. Military Academy 
2 Bear Mountain, beautiful resort 





FREE: Send for complete 
and Travel Map Today! 





NEW YORK HARBOR 
SIGHTSEEING CRUISE a 


SEE SHIPS - BRIDGES - SKYLINE 








SEASICK REMEDY 





Quickly Relieves 
Travel Sickness , 








Announcements 

ECIAL es 
W. ddi 100 jd oA 10.00 
@ ing w= ay rere two sets of en 
- 3 


100 Script Lettering 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 





N.OTT ENGRAVING CO..1048 Chestnut St..Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ports and Waters of the 
West Indies 


(Continued from page 47) 


island of enchantment, Haiti, with 
its myriad native banana boats and 
its ragged, dusky boatmen. From 
Cap-Haitien a burro ride past giant 
overhanging mahogany trees and wild 
orchids takes one to the ruined Cita- 
del of the Emperor Henri-Christophe. 
There I shall recall how the onetime 
slave rose to be a dictator and how 
finally, when the people revolted 
against his tyrannical rule, and even 
his bodyguard deserted him, he killed 
himself rather than surrender. 

One can view, from the economic 
as well as the educational standpoint, 
the coffee, pineapple, and sugar plan- 
tations of the various islands, the 
nutmeg groves of Grenada, acreages 
of sisal grown for ropemaking, the 
native handicrafts of needlework, 
basketry, pottery and furniture mak- 
ing, the rum and bitter warehouses of 
Jamaica and Trinidad, and the cigar 
factories of Cuba. 

I shall sample the rare foods of 
the Caribbean Bowl—the delectable 
Curacao island soup “yambo” (made 
from okra, salt pork, and fresh flaked 
fish), served with “funche,” a typical 
Dutch cornmeal cake; the curried 
foods of Trinidad; the native turtle 
pie of Venezuela. 

West Indian scenery of startling 
mountains, jungles, valleys, roaring 
waterfalls, fascinating harbors with 
bold and noisy penny-divers clinging 
to the ship’s sides... native Hindus 
at Trinidad...exotic tropical gar- 
dens ...elaborate public buildings— 
these sights I can bring back to my 
friends and my pupils as I relive the 
cruise through the medium of 
colored movies. 

Participation in the gay night life 
of Havana will climax my visit to 
this fascinating region, before the 
restful voyage back to New York 
brings to an end this ideal summer 
vacation, 


Beauty and Peace in 
New England 


(Continued from page 48) 


for history, there is Miles Standish’s 
spring, which will be found at the 
end of a short walk back from the 
beach. 

History presses in all about. Here 
are the most challenging spots in 
American history: Lexington Green, 
with its record of the short thin line 
that faced a world power unafraid, 
and, at Plymouth—a sight which 
brings a lump to one’s throat—the 
granite tomb holding the ashes of 
Pilgrims who died in that first ter- 
rible winter. 

To me, New England seems to 
have everything: Rich cities and 
towns, the sounding sea, quiet ponds 
and lakes, sports from golf to munici- 
pal baseball. But the scene that will 
linger longest in my memory is a 
quiet farm homestead in rolling hills, 
with its white house and connected 
buildings, a haven of peace, while 
across the fields, in the nearest village, 
a church spire rises from among the 
trees. 





| @ See the strange, the unbelievable, the fascinating 


| 





| savings. Just compare Greyhound’s lower fares 


| with those of any other transportation! 


| 


i—_ 






| travel reveals them to you, intimately, as it takes 








It’s time 
for you to see 


to , 


wonders of America this summer! Greyhound 


you in air-conditioned comfort to the nation’s most 
delightful vacation places...and at a fraction of the 


cost of driving. Never before such travel oppor- 





¥ 
HISTORY-BOOK LAND, 


tunities as this year! Never such easy riding com- 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


fort, such convenient schedules—at such welcome 





HIGHWAY THROUGH A 
TREE—CALIFORNIA 





BUSES GO TO SEA, 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 






OLD FAITHFUL 
(EVERY 70 MINUTES) 


UNDERGROUND 
BOATING— ro E 
CAVERNS, N. 


MAIL THE COUPON TO NEAREST OF THESE INFORMATION OFFICES 


New York City . . . 245 West 50th St. San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. Charleston, W.Va. . 155 Summers St. 
Cleveland, O. . East 9th & Superior Detroit, Mich., Wash. Bivd. at Gr. River Memphis, Tenn... . 527 N. Moin St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . Broad St. Station Washington, D.C. ........5- New Orleans, La., 400 N. Rampert St. 
Chlenee, TH. .. ....% 12th & Wabash ..... 1110 New York Ave., N. W. Lexington, Ky. . . 801 N. Limestone 
Boston, Moss. ..... 60 Park Square St.Louis, Mo., Broadway&DeimarBlvd. Windsor, Ont. . 403 Ouellette Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 509 Sixth Ave., N. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . . . 905 Commerce St. 


630 Walnut St. 
412 E. Broad St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . . 
Richmond, Va. .. . 


Montreal, Caneda, Provincial Trans- 
port Company, 1188 Dorchester St.,W. 





—for Full Trip Information and Free Travel Booklets 


Just mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound Information Office, listed above, to get a 
most informative pictorial booklet all about: NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR Oo SAN 

FRANCISCO'S GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION (1, NEW ENGLAND VACATIONS 0, 

MICHIGAN VACATIONS (), CALIFORNIA, ALL THE WEST (1, COOL NORTHWEST O. 

GREAT SMOKIES & SOUTHERN BEACHES (1), EXPENSE PAID TOURS (2. (Please 

check only the one you desire.) If you want rates and information on any 

trip, jot down place you wish to visit, on margin below. 





GREYHOUND | 
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Address 
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ISIT Les Cantons de I Est, 
ress 7 Old Québec’s _ Eastern 
6 Townships, where the Green 


é fe JK Mountains jut North across the 

Pr border into the land where no neighbour needs a 
passport, not even in war days. Here is a country to remind you 
of England’s beautiful, douce Lake district—Bolton Pass, 
through which the old stage road from New England ran, 
Massawippi, Memphrémagog, Brome, gentle lakes lying in the 
shadow of verdant hills. Rogers’ Rangers passed this way! 


Today this charming countryside and its thriving capital city, 
Sherbrooke, are populated by Canadians of the two race strains, 
French and English, two peoples living side by side in harmony 
and contentment. They offer the touring guest every amenity to 
be found at home—plus that indefinable something which, for 
want of an apt descriptive, we call “atmosphere.” 


As of these gentle Eastern Townships, so of all Québec, this 
country just across the street from home where your dollar goes 
farther. Getting to know these neighbours is worth a space of 
anyone’s time. Why not come this summer? 





WHERE TO GO - WHAT TO SEE Come 
Montréal, Hull and the Gatineau Valley, the Lauren- 
tians, the St. Maurice Valley, Québec City, Lauren- by Ea 
tides Park, Lac St-Jean and Chicoutimi, Charlevoix- b nN 
Saguenay, Gaspé and Lower St. Lawrence, Abitibi and Y 
Témiscamingue. by PD 











TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBEC*e CANADA 


For maps and descriptive literature, to your home travel 
a 





agency, club, Chamber o, ce, rail- 
way, Se eee or write direct to 


LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU, 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 











The Rainbow Fairies 


(Continued from page 34) 


BLUE FAIRY—Do not cry, little 
fairy. We'll help you. 

(Blue Fairy runs to Red Fairy. 
They whisper and nod heads.) 

BLUE FAIRY (fo Violet Fairy) — 
Hold out your pail. Here is some 
blue for you. 

RED FAIRY—And you may have 
some red paint, too. 

BLUE FAIRY—Put your cap and 
sash into your pail. 

(Violet Fairy takes off her cap and 
sash, puts them in the pail, and takes 
out violet ones.) 

VIOLET FAIRY—Oh, oh, oh, this is 
wonderful! Red and blue make vio- 
let. Thank you. 

RED FAIRY—Let us play a while. 

(They put their pails in front of 
the fence and dance. [See suggested 
dance at the end of the play.) When 
they finish they pick up their pails.) 

BLUE FAIRY—Now we must get 
back to work. 

(All face fence, and begin “paint- 
ing” flowers on fence.) 

(Enter Rain to soft “running” 
music. He shakes the shredded paper 
hanging from his wrists over the fair- 
ies, running from one to another.) 

ALL—Oh, it is raining! 

RED FAIRY—Quick! Let’s get un- 
der this big mushroom. 

(All huddle beneath mushroom, 
Rain following. Music fades. Rain 
runs away.) 

BLUE FAIRY (holding out hand)— 
The rain is over. 

ALL (feeling of caps and sashes)— 
We kept our caps dry, but our sashes 
are all wet. 

YELLOw FAIRY—We can hang them 
on the fence to dry. 

(All hang their sashes on the fence. 
They collect in two groups, right and 
left, whispering and nodding togeth- 
er. Enter Wind to soft “running” 
music.) 

WIND—Oo-00-00-00! Oh, Fairies, 
I’m going to play a trick on you-oo- 
00-00-00. I’m going to take your 
sashes-o0-00-00-00! Here they go! 

(As he talks, be gathers the sashes, 
rolls them into a ball, and throws it 
over top of center section of scenery.) 

ALL (speaking reproachfully)— 
Oh, Mr. Wind! (They cover their 
faces with their hands and cry.) 

wInD—Youll never see them 
again. Your sashes are far away. 
Ha, ha, ha! Oo-o0-00-00! (Exits.) 

(Fairy Queen enters to waltz mu- 
sic and glides to and fro among the 
Fairies, ending in center.) 

FAIRY QUEEN—Why do you cry, 
my Fairies? 

ALL—Mr. Wind blew our sashes up 
in the sky. 

FAIRY QUEEN—Don’t cry any 
more, dear Fairies. I can’t get your 
sashes back, but I can show them to 
you. (Waves her wand.) 

Magic wand of the Fairy Queen, 

Show my fairies they need not cry; 
Their sashes are safe, up so high. 

They make the rainbow in the sky! 

(Child concealed behind center 
section turns the wheel, and the rain- 
bow comes into sight.) 

ALL (pointing )—Oh, there are our 
sashes! They make the rainbow. 

(Entire cast sing both verses of 
“A Rainbow in the Sky,” to be 

(Continued on page 59) 








See FLORIDA 


This Summer 





Come to St. Petersburg 
on the Cool Gulf Coast 


Tue world is 
now discovering 
what _ Floridians 
have long known 
—that the Florida 


climate is pleasant 





in the summer and 
St. Petersburg is a grand place for 


a summer vacation. 


Average temperature for hottest 
month is 83 degrees. The highest 
temperature ever recorded here 
was 97 degrees. Refreshing 
breezes, cool nights, happy out- 
door days. 


St. Petersburg offers a wide variety 
of recreation and entertainment. 
Wonderful fishing. Golf, tennis, 
boating. Twenty miles of white 
sand beaches. Many points of in- 


terest nearby. 


Excellent accommodations at at- 
tractive summer rates. Plan now 
to come. See Florida’s beauty 
spots, its historic shrines, its fam- 
ous resort centers. Mail the cou- 
pon for free booklets. 


t.Petersbur 


BOOKLETS K. M. Neal, Chamber 


of Commerce, St. 
Petersburg, Florida—Please send illus- 
trated booklets about St. Petersburg. 


Name 
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* After a long, hard winter, 
summer’s the time to relax and 
have fun. You'll find fun on the 
Great Lakes this summer .. . 
extra fun on a Georgian Bay 
Liner! You'll find that these 
“Ocean Liners of the Lakes” 
give you the best trips on the 
best ships. Choose your cruise 
from two varied itineraries. Both 
offer a thrilling week of histor- 
ical and educational interest 

. of gorgeous scenery, and 
gay companionship with new- 
found friends . . . of dancing, 
deck sports and entertainment. 
And on whichever Georgian 
Bay Liner you sail, you'll find 
the luxurious comfort and so- 
licitous service that you would 
expect from the only lake ships 
exclusively for passenger cruis- 
ing. You simply have more fun 
for more miles on them... 
they’re A-plus in pleasure! And, 
including transportation, meals 


and berth, 7-day $695° 
up 


Cruises are only 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 


S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
Sailing to: 
Chicago Mackinac Island Midland, Ontarie, oa 
Georgian Bay Detroit Cleveland 
Buffale (Niagara F alls) 


S.S. ALABAMA 


Sailing to: 
Buftale Cleveland Detroit Mackinac Island 
Sault Ste. Marie isle Reyale Duluth 


Consult your travel agent, or write 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


128 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Rainbow Fairies 


(Continued from page 58) 


found in Tue Instructor, May, 
1938. The rest of the class may join 
them either from their seats or be- 
hind scenes.) 


DANCE OF THE Famries 
(To the music of “A Rainbow in 
the Sky.”) 
1. Stand in two rows, facing cen- 
ter, raised hands joined, in this posi- 
tion, 


Yellow Green 
Orange Blue 
Red Violet 


2. Y and G skip to front under 
raised hands, 4 counts. Hold positions. 
O and B do the same, 4 counts. R 
and V do the same, 4 counts. 

All return to first position, 4 
counts. Hands at sides. 

3. YOR and GBV form circles 
right and left of center. Skip around 
to right, 8 counts. Skip around to 
left, 8 counts. 

4. Take first position, hands down. 

§. Shake right index finger, 3 
counts. Clap, 1 count. Shake left in- 
dex finger, 3 counts. Clap, 1 count. 

6. With hands above heads, pivot 
right, 4 counts. Pivot left, 4 counts. 

7. All join hands in one circle. 
Skip around to right, 8 counts. Skip 
around to left, 8 counts. 

8. Repeat from the beginning. 


A Test in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 20) 
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III. 1. number of children 
. cost per dozen 
. number of children 
. number of yards 
. number of marbles 
. number of miles she rode 
. amount of monthly pay- 
ment 
8. number of hours he works 
IV. 1. 42: 3. 60 5.1% 7. 8 
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Punch and His Basket 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Yes,” replied Sara. “He can 
shake hands, and roll over, he can 
walk on his hind feet for quite a 
distance, and he can balance a stick 
on the end of his nose.” 

“Oh, how fine!” cried another boy. 
“We wish you would come over 
every day and bring your dog. He 
is the nicest dog I ever saw.” 

“Of course, it isn’t just your dog 
we like,” laughed the little girl in 
pink. “I am sure you are very nice, 
too. We'd like to have you play 
games with us.” 

When Sara went home later with 
Punch trotting along beside her, she 
leaned down and patted his head. 

“Punchie,” she said happily, “I 
guess you brought me some friends 
in that little basket!” 








LONG COOL DAYS in Canada’s Evergreen Playground 
between the warm Pacific and the snow-capped peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies await you at Vancouver. 


Sun rays filter through giant evergreens . . . the warm 
Pacific washes sandy sweeps of sheltered beaches . . . golf 
balls sail down magnificent fairways ... sports and 


outdoor life predominate in the Dominion’s third city. 


Shops are stocked with the fineries of the Empire. Fish 
and game are plentiful in this last frontier. 


British Columbia’s picturesque hinterland . . . romantic, 
historic and colorful ... is your vacation “‘design for 
living’’. On many Western vacation tickets, Vancouver 
may be included at no extra cost! See your travel agent. 






ASS 


> 


No passports needed. No border difficulties. American dollars 
are worth ten per cent more! The Vancouver Tourist Association, 
596 West Georgia Street, Vancouver, British Columbia, will be 
pleased to send you a 32-page picture book. 


VANCOUVER 
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DISCOVERING ARKANSAS was a 
fine idea at the time (four hundred 
years ago) that De Soto did it the 
hard way. 


IT’S A BETTER IDEA today when 
you can do if with comfort and pleasure the easiest way. 


YOU WILL DISCOVER the same beauties of Nature—the 
natural hot springs (now Hot Springs National Park), 
mountains and streams, gorgeous scenery—which awed the 


Spanish explorers. You will also find— 


MODERN _ JMPROVEMENTS such as paved highways, de- 
2 veloped areas for recreation, cool, 

77 comfortable lodgings, luxurious or 
plain. 


BEGIN YOUR DISCOVERY by send- 
ing for the free 48-page 
booklet that tells the 
story with maps and 
pictures. * * 


REW PLACES TO SEE- - 
- REW THINGS TO BO 


— = = @5e « 
Ackansas Publicity Advisory Commission 

Room 171, State Capitol, Little Rock, Ark. 
Please send me FREE 48-page booklet. 


Name 


| 


ee 
City— 


a — 
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Circus Day in- Number Land 


(Continued from page 33) 


FIFTY-FOUR—Let’s all think hard 
for a moment and decide what ani- 
mals we wish to be. 

FORTY-Two—I know just what 
Pil be! (Jumps up.) 

I am a leaping kangaroo. 
Six times seven is forty-two. 

FORTY-NINE (jumps up)— 

I am a lynx, and I can whine. 
Seven times seven is forty-nine. 

FIFTY-FOUR— 

[ am a lion, and I can roar. 
Nine times six is fifty-four! 

FIFTY-SIX— 

[ am a monkey, and I play tricks. 

Eight times seven is fifty-six! 
SIXTY-THREE— 

I am the steam calliope. 

Seven times nine is sixty-three! 

EIGHTY-ONE— 

I am a zebra, and I can run. 
Nine times nine is eighty-one! 

FIFTY-siIx—But there's one thing 
we forgot. We haven't any helpers, 
any circus hands. 

FIFTY-FOUR—I know! We'll call 
on our factors and ask them to be 
circus hands. Ill call mine, and you 
call yours, and so on. 

SIXTY-THREE—How about Times. 
Let’s call him. He will make a good 
clown. 

FORTY-TWO (steps forward and 
calls) —Six times seven! 

(Times enters, leading the factors 
Six and Seven. They stand for a 
moment in a line with Forty-two to 
make 6 X7==42.) 

FIFTY-Six—Seven times eight! 


(Times runs out and brings an- 
other set of factors. The others step 
back and Seven and Eight stand for 
a moment with Fifty-six to make 
7X8=56.) 

EIGHTY-ONE—Nine times nine! 

(This is repeated with 9X9.) 

(In turn, Sixty-three, Forty-nine, 
and Fifty-four each call for their fac- 
tors and repeat the pantomime.) 

FIFTY-sIx—Now we can start the 
circus. Whenever Times calls your 
factors, you must do your act. 

(The products stand three on each 
side of the stage, the factors at rear, 
Times in the center. When Times 
calls a pair of factors, they step up 
promptly beside him. Let a mo- 
ment elapse before the product does 
bis act, so the children in the au- 
dience may have time to make the 
right connection and be watching 
for the response before there is any 
indication on the stage. The product 
may be told to count three silently 
before doing his act.) 

TIMES—Six times seven! 

(Forty-two leans forward, hand; 
held kangaroo fashion in front, and 
hops three times.) 

TIMES—Six times nine! 

(Fifty-four roars loud and deep.) 

TIMES—Seven times seven! 

(Forty-nine whines shrilly.) 

TIMES—Seven times eight! 

(Fifty-six picks up a dunce cap 
lying near by, and creeping up be- 
hind Eighty-one, puts it on bis head.) 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Largest and Smoothest Riding 
Ship on the Great Lakes 


A thousand thrills are awaiting 
you on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! There is no thrill like 
cruising—no friends like ship- 
board friends—nothing quite 
so intimate! And just think what 
you will see! Fashionable Mack- 
inac Island—famous Niagara 


Falls (you're on shoré over 12 glorious hours at both 
places). Stops at Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, N. Y. 
You'll cruise on Lakes Michigan, Erie, Huron and through 
Georgian Bay, Green Bay, St. Mary's River. You'll enjoy 
good food—revel in the luxury of comfortable staterooms 
with running water and telephones in all. You'll enjoy 
deck sports, dancing and thrilling floor shows nightly. All 
expenses included in one price. 


Get beautiful, illustrated folder FREE. See your travel agent or write 


Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
333 No. Michigan Ave. 


>. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
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You CAN AFFORD 
to Travel 


by Trailways Bus 


al senate 








Al Expense World’s Fair tetin 

Visit either Fair—Trailways Tours include 
hotel rooms, admissions to Fair and con- 
cessions, sight- -seeing, boat trips—every- 
thing but meals. 3 days in San Francisco, 
$10.75; in New York, $10.00. Write 
for details. 


Grand Circle Tour to Both Fairs—$69.95 


Complete transportation twice across America— 
choice of many scenic routes. A real advanqueat 





All-Expense Tours— Independent Trailways 
Tours reach all favorite vacation spots— Scenic 
West, Mile-High Rockies, Coronado Cuarto 
Centennial, Great Smokies, Historic East and 
South, Mexico, Canada. Stop over anywhere. 
Hotels, side trips included. 


New—10 Escorted Tours. A Trailways Tour 


Director travels with your party—points out 
spots of interest. Weekly departures. Reserve 
early. Capacity limited. Write for full details. 


More Luxurious Than Ever 


Luxurious as Trailways Travel was last year, it 
will be more luxurious during 1940! More than 
$1,000,000 is being invested in newer, finer 
Cream-and-Crimson Trailways Buses. Many 
are air conditioned. Last year more than 
19,000,000 men, women and children traveled 
Trailways. You'll enjoy it too! 


FREE TRAVEL GUIDES 
Write today or consult your 
Local Trailways Agent 





=... 
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| NATIONAL TRAILWAYS SYSTEM 
| 20 East Randolph St., Chicago 
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Circus Day in Number 
Land 


(Continued from page 60) 


TIMES—Nine times seven! 

(Sixty-three hums a bar of “Yan- 
kee Doodle” or some other tune.) 

TIMES—Nine times nine! 

(Eighty-one runs across the stage 
and back very quickly.) 

(Times calls the numbers in dif- 
ferent order as often as the teacher 
thinks desirable. Each time Sixty- 
three hums a different air, and Fifty- 
six has a new trick. Once “Six times 
nine” is called after “Nine times six” | 
so that Fifty-four has to roar twice 
in succession. ) 

FIFTY-FOUR—Now do you sup- 
pose those girls and boys out there 
(points to the audience) know us? 

EIGHTY-ONE—They certainly do! 
Listen. (Steps to front of stage.) 
I am a zebra and I can run— 

(Hand to ear, he listens. If the 
children in the audience do not re- 
spond, he repeats the line, listening 
again. When the line has been com- 
pleted by the children, he steps back 
and Fifty-four takes his place.) 

FIFTY-FouR—I am a lion and I 
can roar— 

(He listens. When the line is 
completed, the other products do the 
same.) 

FORTY-NINE—I am a lynx and I 
can whine— 

SIXTY-THREE—I am_ the 
calliope— 

FORTY-TWO—lI am a leaping kan- 
garoo— 

FIFTY-sIx—I am a monkey and I 
play tricks— 

TIMES—They know them! Hurrah! 


steam 


A Historic Trail— 
Texas to New York 


(Continued from page 48) 


and handsome avenues. Here beat 
the pulses of the nation and of the 
world, where representatives from 
all states and climes try to solve the 
eternal problem of good government. 
And if one had to make a complete 
national tour in a short while, he 
could do it best in the Smithsonian 
Institution, where most of the story 
of our nation can be found in the 
original or in replica. 

Yet I leave our present capital for 
an earlier one—Philadelphia. There 
is no more historic spot than Inde- 
pendence Hall. Here the Liberty 
Bell rang out, heralding the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Here the famous Thirty-nine made 
their names immortal by giving to 
the world the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Our tour is nearly complete, but 
one stop remains. Here the Old 
World meets the New and previews 
the city of tomorrow in a great 
World’s Fair. New York! New York 
with her Wall Street and her Great 
White Way, her Fifth Avenue and 
her Coney Island, her Four Hundred 
and her teeming millions. Yes, my 
tour appropriately comes to a close 
in New York—a colonial town of 
the past, the metropolis of the pres- 
ent, and the city of tomorrow. 
























GRACE LINE 


De Luxe Cruises to the 


Cardbdean-~Soaith_ Anetii 


visiting 
BERMUDA 
CURACAO 
LA GUAIRA 
PUERTO CABELLO 
BERMUDA 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
6 DAYS from *117-5° 
12 DAYS from *173-5° 
19DAYS from *229-5° 


Shore excursions available at Hamilton 
and St. George's, Bermuda; Curacao 
and Venezuela, including a 2 day 160 
mile auto trip through the Venezuelan 
Andes, visiting Caracas, Maracay, Val- 
encia, and Puerto Cabello. 


12 DAYS ONLY *200., 


(Shore Excursions Optional) 


Cemectile 


ROUND TRIP $100.. 


Providing accommodations in an out- 
side room with private bath in either 


‘the Santa Rosa or Santa Paula. All 


expense tours,in addition include room 
with private bath and meals at hotel 
in Bermuda. 


ould. 


THRU THE 
PANAMA 
CANAL 


31 AND 38 DAY ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES TO 


PERU and CHILE 


visiting en route Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Havana, and cruise-tours 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


American Flag “Santa” Liners 


Built especially for tropical cruising. Every room an outside room 
with private bath. Light, breeze-swept dining rooms with roll-back 
domes, and casement windows opening on Promenade Decks. Out- 
door tiled swimming pools. Sophisticated Club-Bars with dance 

orchestras. Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. Barber 





Full information from your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 


Shops. Talking Motion Pictures. Gymnasiums. 
Deck Sports. Cruise Directors. 


* 
SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY 
+ 
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Youu ENJOY YOUR- 
SELF here in Indiana this summer, 


Indiana offers you everything you 
need for relaxation and pleasure. 


Nearly one thousand lakes... 
winding streams... Swimming... 
boating .. . fishing... golf... 
almost anything that you want. 


Twelve magnificent state parks, as 
fine as the nation can offer... a 
10,000 - mile network of modern 
state highways. Rolling hills. . 
famous memorials . . . economical 
living accommodations. 

All of these facts—‘'101 Reasons” 
and many more—will be found in 
our interesting, illustrated booklet 
which is yours for the asking. Mail 
the coupon below today. 






MAIL THIS 





NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


COUPON 

rc enh ttetis an 

" 30 Pages j 

, of Data 
Pictures 

: and Map 

: Division of State Publicity 

228 N. Meridian Street 

| Indianapolis 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
] 
] 
l 
| 
Please send your booklet | 
j 
] 
} 
] 
] 





SEE the first State Capitol and Constitution Elm’ 


where most of Indiana's constitution was written. 


SEE Wyandotte Cave — second largest in the 
United States. 


SEE Dunes State Park with its “Singing Sands,” 
on Lake Michigan. 


SEE the birthplace of Alice & Phoebe Cary; 
Edward Eggleston; John Hay; Paul Dresser. 


SEE the memorial to Nancy Hanks Lincoln; 
George Rogers Clark; James F. D. Lanier; and 
World War Memorial Plaza, including National 
headquarters of the American Legion. 


SEE the home of William Henry Harrison, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Lew Wallace, Charles Major. 


SEE the birthplace and restored home of James 
Whitcomb Riley. 


SEE Spring Mill Park with its restored log 
village. 


SEE the “Limberlost’’ made famous by Gene 
Stratton Porter. 


SEE the Tippecanoe and Mississinewa Battle- 


grounds. 


SEE Brown County with its scenic beauty, art- 
ists’ colony and old log jail. 


SEE the old Indian Fortifications and Mounds. 
These and scores of other 


points of interest are shown in our booklet. 


Send the coupon. 
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WANTED! TEACHER AGENTS 
Real opportunity for 

sions are paid and y 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


instructions are 


to sell THE INSTRUCTOR and other 
leading periodicals in each locality. 
ae yee to earn extra money y by pleasant work in your spare time. Li 

rnished free. Write at once to 


® Subscription Dept. @© DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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WE 


Pamper Mortals 
ON VACATION AT 





Excellent golf, riding, swimming . . . indoors 
and outdoors filled with entertainment for 
everybody—that’s P.M. for your summer vaca- 
tion. Delightfully cool, friendly and informal. 
Farm-fresh food. Bring the family to the top 
of the Poconos for the summer. 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR, PA- 
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Boats and Airplanes 


(Continued from page 27) 


drawn from the center mark on the 
bow to the mark on each side. The 
curved lines are made by swinging 
arcs to the point at the center of the 
bow from the intersections on each 
side. The curved cuts may be made 
with a coping saw, and the straight- 
line cuts with a backsaw or a cross- 
cut saw. 

Cut the two blocks for the deck 
cabins in proportion to the size of the 
hull. Fasten them to the hull with 
finishing nails or nails taken from the 
box used in construction. 

The stack may be either round or 
square. The material may be a por- 
tion of the same piece from which 
the cabin blocks were cut. For the 
round stack use a piece of broomstick. 
The slant of the stack is important. 
In even the smallest project, encour- 
age the pupil to look closely to see 
whether his work pleases his eye. 

Tempera colors can be used to paint 
the ship, but they should be protected 
by a coat of shellac or varnish. 

The paddle-wheel boat may be built 
from the same material as was used 
for the steamboat, but if a new cedar 
shingle can be obtained, a boat which 
is light yet fast in its response to the 
paddle wheel can be made. 


If a fourteen-inch shingle is used, - 


the bow of the boat should be shaped 
at the thick end of the shingle. The 
width of the beam of the boat may be 
six or more inches, and the hull about 
twelve inches. This will make pleas- 
ing proportions. As indicated in the 
drawing, the paddle well is cut out 
so that rubber bands may be stretched 
across the resulting arms. The piece 
which is cut out of the stern (back) 
of the boat to make room for the 
paddle may be used as a cabin on the 
hull of the finished boat. The opera- 
tion of making the bow is the same 
as that described for the steamboat. 

The paddle wheel is constructed of 
two small, thin pieces of wood. The 
detailed sketch indicates the half-lap 
joint which is employed to lock the 
two pieces together. Two pieces are 
made, and the slots slide into each 
other to form a cross. It is impor- 
tant that each slot be cut exactly as 
wide as the pieces which go to make 
up the wheel are thick. For proper 
balance these slots should be exactly 
in the middle of the piece. 

To mount the paddle wheel on the 
boat, the rubber bands are stretched 
across the arms of the stern of the 
boat and the wheel is inserted be- 
tween the bands as shown in the side 
view. The wheel should be not too 
wide because space is needed between 
the sides of the wheel and the arms 
which hold the rubber bands to allow 
room for the bands to twist and un- 
twist without becoming tangled. 

Wind up the paddle wheel before 
placing the boat in the water. It 
may be found that a heavier rubber 
band is necessary. 

The wings of the airplane are 
made of the thin sides of orange 
crates, as are the tailpieces. The 
fuselage is made of the thicker ends 
of the crate. The propeller may be 
thick or thin, as the builder wishes. 
For very young children pinwheels 
of oak tag may be substituted. 

(Continued on page 63) 









WHERE 


Are You Going 
This Summer? 


Come to Pinewood 
Camps in Maine on 
the shores of Lake Anasagunticook. Live in 
cozy comfort in a delightful rustic cabin nes- 

among fragrant pines. Dance—dine— 
swim—canoe—hike—fish—ride—golf — picnic 
with care-free congenial companions. Satisfy 
that ravenous outdoor appetite with Pinewood's de- 
licious home-cooked meals, tastefully served in the 
tustic dining hall. Come to Pinewood and have 
“the time of your life’ this summer. 

IT’S YOURS FREE 

Don't delay—Get the new Pinewood catalog. 
It tells the complete Pinewood story in pictures. 
It's FREE. Write today. 


PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. 
BOX 3C, CANTON, MAINE 














Acapulco, Taxco, Tropics, Orange Groves, Jungles, Monter. 
rey. All features South to Mexico City. DeLuxe two weeks, 


$157-50 train ann motor 


All expenses—All Meals—Expert guides—Single rooms— 
NO EXTRAS. 

California Side Trip Transportation $47 
2 Weeks Tour rail to Monterrey—motor THROUGH JUN- 
GLES TO TROPICS—MEXICO CITY—TAXCO, $185. 


Dude Ranch 2 weeks, $145. 
CALIFORNIA— CANADIAN ROCKIES $179 
EAST—8 Days Tour $85. Washington, New York City, 
Hudson River, Niagara. 

Est. 1926—Same Ownership 15 Years 


MARNELL TRAVEL SERVICE 
Chicago, Ill. 


Suite 212, Palmer House 
119 So. State St 

















One Shade... or a Thousand 
You Get More Value From 
DRAPER SIGHT-SAVING SHADES 


These are the shades used so 
consistently by both rural and 
metropolitan schools .. . shades 
that let ALL the light in, yet 
keep out the sun’s ¢ 
They cost you no more. 
FREE SAMPLE! Send for free 
sample of Dratex Cloth and make 
these sight-saving tests: Hold 











sample to light. Dratex diffuses 
daylight 1 -® Hold it up to 
sun. Dratex eliminates ALL giare. 


Address Dept. I-6. 


Ask our 








STOPS SEA SICKNESS 


Are You “Job Satisfied” 
For Next Term ? 


Work for Uncle Sam, Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 





52,206 appointments 1939 fiscal year. Thousands 
appointments every year. Teachers have a big 
advantage. Big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
t. E228, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page 
book with list of government positions for teach- 
ers, and full particulars telling how to qualify. 
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Boats and Airplanes 


(Continued from page 62) 


The wings, if mounted properly, 
will balance well and extend equally 
on each side of the fuselage. A lesson 
in balance might be the finding of a 
point on the bottom of the fuselage 
to drill a hole in which to insert a 
nail so that the plane will balance 
perfectly in order that it may be used 
for a weather vane. 

This problem may be presented as 
a distinct challenge to a class to test 
their originality in figuring out the 
problem. The solution is simple. A 
string is tied to a safety pin at the 
loop opposite the open end and the 
pin is pushed in the top of the fuse- 
lage at a place where the operator 
believes the point of balance to be. 
The plane is then suspended by the 


string, and the. dip of the plane is 
noted and corrected. 

A hole slightly larger than the nail 
which will support the plane is bored 
through the fuselage at right angles 
to the surface of the wing. The nail 
is driven into a stick which is about 
two inches square and perhaps two 
feet long. The end of the stick 
where the nail is driven will be the 
top of the mount for the weather 
vane. It will be necessary before 
mounting the plane to file or other- 
wise cut the nail head off, and it is 
advisable to fill the hole drilled in the 
fuselage of the plane with soap. In- 
sert the nail, after moistening it to 
assure free movement of the plane 
with the wind. 





“The Cornfield” — John Constable 


(Continued from page 23) 


quality, because they were so accus- 
tomed to the brownish landscapes 
painted in the studio. They never 
expected to see the wonder of their 
own countryside in a painting. 
Because Constable had studied the 
weather and knew his subject so thor- 
oughly, he was able to paint pictures 
which changed the whole direction of 
landscape painting. People began to 
see that the artist can represent the 
atmospheric quality of the rain, dew, 
storm, and sunshine. Constable was 
always faithful; he did not neglect 


wife, family, or friends because of 
loyalty to his art. No adverse crit- 
icism and no disappointment turned 
him from what he knew was right. 

After his death the English govern- 
ment began to show the appreciation 
that came too late for Constable to 
enjoy. Some friends bought “The 
Cornfield” and presented it to the 
government. 

Among his famous paintings are 
“The Cottage,” “Hampstead Heath,” 
“Dedham Mill,” “Gillingham Mill,” 
and “The Hay Wain.” 








‘THRILLING . . . LOW-COST 
CRUISES through 


A PANORAMA OF WONDERS 
ON COOL INLAND WATERS 


Cruise world-famous waterways — with 
finest inland fleet. 
See the fabulous Saguenay! 


RICHELIEU CRUISES — Outstanding vaca- 
tion hit! Every Monday (commencing July 1) 
from Montreal to Quebec, Lower St. Law- 

. fence, the Saguenay. Lake St. John region. 
Tadoussac and Murray Bay. complete with 
sightseeing, 6 days, $67.50 (Also shorter 
cruises, $38.) 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY — Choose all 
or part of this itinerary: Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Lake Ontario, Thousand Islands, the 
' Rapids ofthe St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES — Twice weekly 
from Detroit up Lake Huron, through the 


aE + 


Follow the dramatic St. Lawrence ! 
Sail the Great Lakes ! 
Add all the fun of an ocean cruise to the thrill of visit- 
ing gay resorts and charming, “foreign” cities. Go inde- 
pendently as you please—or take an all-expense tour ! 
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DRIVE UP IN YOUR CAR 


Combine a cool cruise and 
interesting motor trip. 
Park your car near the 
pier, or take it along on 
the steamer. AUTOS 
CARRIED AT LOW 
RATES (only $4 Montreal 
to Quebec). 


the world’s 








“Soo”, across Lake Superior to Duluth and 
return. Shore excursions at Sarnia, Port 
Arthur, Fort William, Duluth. 7 days, $67.50 
Also, 9-day cruises from Buffalo. 


ON YOUR WESTERN TRIP, include a Great 
Lakes Cruise. Fine rail and highway con- 
nections. 


LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS — Choice 
of popular cruise-tours—from principal cities 
including rail fare, hotel and Pullman or 
Coach accommodations, sightseeing pro- 
grams, all meals and—(if desired)—visits to 
New York for the WORLD’S FAIR 


Spend a glorious vacation at the magnificent MANOIR RICHELIEU 
or the charming HOTEL TADOUSSAC in the heart of French Canada 


For information, illustrated literature, etc., apply to your Travel Agent, or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


a 


Offices in Principal Cities, or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal. 








Containing a special announcement about new, low 
summer roundtrip fares that make President Liner Orient 
Cruises one of this year’s greatest vacation opportunities. 


Between May 15th and July 31st, American 
President Lines offer regular First Class Orient 
Cruise passage at specially reduced Cruise- 
Season rates. For example: You may cruise to 
Japan and back, via Hawaii for $480 and be 
home again in as little as four weeks. Or go via 
Honolulu along the Sunshine Route to Japan, 
China and back for only $548 roundtrip. Or via 
Hawaii to Japan, China and the Philippines in 


| as little as six weeks for $630 roundtrip—First 


Class all the way. 





Theatre Street in Yokohama 


STOPOVER AS YOU CHOOSE 

These special Cruise-Season fares allow you all 
the privileges that usually go with President 
Liner tickets at regular rates. All President Liner 
tickets let you stopover wherever, whenever you 
choose for as longas you like. Then, continue on 
the next or another of these grand ships with 
ralmost identical accommodations: The same 
high, amidship staterooms, the fun of broad 
sundecks and pleasant, spacious public rooms, 
and outdoor swimming pools and the same 
grand President Liner food. The only special 
requirement is that you return to San Francisco 
within ninety days of your departure. 





Hawaii Direct Cruises from New York let you travel 
every mile in a new kind of soft, warm sun. Via 
Havana, Panama, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
with stopovers if you choose. First Class from $335. 


CALIFORNIA, ROUND AMERICA 
Your President Liner ticket includes rail trans- 
portation from your home town to New York, 
a sunny 17-day cruise h the Caribbean 
with stops at Havana, Cristobal and Colon, to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and your train 
trip home again. $304 is the complete First 
Class fare (only train meals and Pullman not in- 
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cluded), And you may stop over to see both 
World’s Fairs (San Francisco and New York) 
for as long as you like. 


= * * * 


American President Lines’ go-as-you-choose cruises 
are made possible by President Liner sailings from 
Las Angeles and San Francisco to Hawaii and the 
Orient every other week and Round-World sailings 
every fourth week along the same Sunshine Route as 
far as Manila. All President Liner tickets are inter- 
changeable, allowing you to stop over in any country 
that you choose at no extra fare. 





ROUND THE WORLD—85 DAYS 
Complete globe -circling cruises on American 
President Liners allow you to sail from New 
York, Los Angeles or San Francisco, via Hawaii, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Straits Settle- 
ments, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy and home 
again across the sunny South Atlantic. First 
Class fares are from $1143 ($1049 if you cross 
America by train). And you may stop over any- 
where; take any time from a minimum of 85 
days up to two years. 





You see the Tropic Malay Coast 


See your own Travel Agent for full information. 
Or write or call on us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 462 Boylston St., Boston; Transportation 
Bildg., Washington, D. C.; 110 Se. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; Skinner 
Bidg., Seattle; or 311 California St., San Fran- 
cisco (Head Office). 





Round-World Service 
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day ailments, for which a physician is 








Here are the FACTS 
You Should Know 


1 The pain- relieving (analgesic) agent in 
Alka-Seltzer is aided by valuable alkaline 
buffers which promote effectiveness and hasten 
relief for headache, cold symptoms and mus- 
cular fatigue. Its action is rapid—it is dissolved 
when youtake it.” 


The alkalizing effect of Alka-Seltzer neutral- 

izes excess stomach acidity, so often the im- 
mediate cause of distress in acid indigestion, 
heartburn and upset stomach. 


Not only does Alka-Seltzer increase the 

human capacity to do strenuous physical 
work, but it also lessens the time necessary 
for recovery from muscular fatigue. 


These facts science has shown us—and we 
here present them to you so you may know 
the importance of keeping an ample supply of 
Alka-Seltzer Tablets handy all the time, ready 
to give the relief you sometimes want and need. 


*t would like a Free Sample of Alka- 
fmm write to The Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Department 1-16, Elkhart, ludiana, 


FIVE YEARS OF CLINICAL AND LABORATORY RESEARCH HAVE BEEN SPENT TO PROVE THE VALUE OF ALKA-SELTZER 
‘That you, as a perent or teacher, may know the facts, and that we _ Illustrated are a few of the dozens of interesting tests by which 
may be better able to present them to you, five years of researchin _ research experts, experimenting oa human subjects, found con- 
an impartial clinical lab y havedisclosed the many benefitsto —clusive evidence that Alka-Selwer is a remarkable remedy, and 
be derived from tak ing Alka-Seltzer for reliefin many simple,every- that definite benefits are gained when Alka-Selver is used for 
i dinarily oot Ited. Headache, Cold Symptoms, Acid Indigestion and Muscular Fatigue. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 


> 
~~ ELKHART INDIANA 





Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir rou know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
_ who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 
do this: 

Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 
to the address below. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 


The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 


Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Avpress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


he Mutual Sife 


Insurance Company of New Vork 


34+Nassau Strea, New York 





_ 














Tom’s Ice-Cream Cone 


(Continued from page 14) 


Mother was waiting on the porch 
for the boys. 

“Hurry, Ted and Tom,” she called, 
“I have a surprise for you.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the boys. 

“Daddy just called up to say that 
he was going to drive us to the park 
this afternoon. We'll take our sup- 
per along and have a picnic. You'd 
better let me take that milk before 
you drop it,” laughed Mother, when 
she saw how excited the boys were. 
“And you have some money left,” 
she added, holding out her hand. 

Poor Tom! Slowly he handed 
Mother the change. 

“But where is the rest of it?” asked 
Mother, looking puzzled. 

Tom hung his head. 

“T-I-I lost it,” he said. 

“Don’t feel so sad,” answered 
Mother kindly. “You were careless 
to lose the money, but even grown- 
up people are careless sometimes.” 

Tom felt worse than ever because 
Mother was so kind to him. 

“I think I'd better tell Mother I 
spent the nickel,” he decided. So 


he took a deep breath and then said, 


“I didn’t lose the money, Mother. 
I bought an ice-cream cone.” 

“I'm sorry you spent my money, 
Tom. I don’t like boys who take 
things that don’t belong to them. 
That isn’t honest, is it?” 

Tom shook his head. “I’m sorry, 
Mother,” he said. “I won’t ever do 
it again.” 

“['m sure you won't,” answered 
Mother kindly. “But how about you, 
Ted?” she asked. 

Ted held up his balloon for Mother 
to see. “I bought this,” he said 
happily. “You said we could each 
have a penny to spend.” 

“Yes,” answered Mother, “and I’m 
glad I have one boy that I can trust. 
Now run along, Ted, and get ready 
for the park.” 

“But can’t I go?” asked Tom. 

“I don’t know,” answered Mother 
slowly. “I think it would be fair if 
you had to stay home, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” agreed Tom sadly. 

“T tell you what we'll do,” decided 
Mother. “As long as you were brave 
enough to tell me what really hap- 
pened to the missing money, you may 
go to the park with us. But you 
must promise me that you'll never 


-again take anything that doesn’t be- 


long to you.” 

“I promise,” said Tom. “And, 
Mother, may I use five cents of my 
bank money to buy Ted a cone?” 

“T think that’s a fine idea,” an- 
swered Mother. “I’m glad that I 
have two honest boys to take to the 
park instead of one.” 


Early American History 


(Continued from page 20) 
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WHAT HAPPENS 
on JUNE 10th? | |: 


That's the final arrival date — aj 
Dansville, N. Y.— for entries in the 
INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST L 





.\2= 





—short letters telling 





“Where I Should Like to Go on My 
Vacation This Year. . . and Why” 


And on July lst, 50 checks, with a 
total value of $500.00, will be sent 
to SO persons, to pay for all or part 
of their vacation. Why shouldn't you 
be one of the winners? Just see 
how attractive is the list of awards! 


a 

THe AWARDS F 

FIRST PRIZE... .. $100 
SECOND PRIZE... . 78 
THIRD PRIZE. .... 50 
FOURTH PRIZE... . 30 





FIFTH PRIZE ..... 20 
4S PRIZES, $S each. . 225 
$S00 











All we ask of you is that you tell us in 
500 words (or thereabouts) where you 
would like to go on your vacation this 
year, and the reasons for your choice, 
It’s as easy as it sounds. 


Who Are Eligible? 


The 1940 Contest is open to teachers 
who are engaged in the practice of their 
profession, or who are qualified appli- 
cants for a position; to superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, school librarians, 
and anyone engaged in executive or sec- 
retarial work in the schools; to senior 
students in state teachers’ colleges, nor- . 
mal schools, and similar teacher-training 

institutions. [Exception: Not open to 
persons who have won a prize of more 

than $10 in any previous Travel Contest | 
of Tue Instructor. ] 


Points to Keep in Mind 

{ THe Instructor will become the 
owner of all manuscripts submitted in 
this contest. None can be returned. 
Keep a copy of your manuscript. 

{| Names of prize winners will be given 
in the September INstRucToR. 

{ A number of the prize-winning letters 
will appear in the Travel Section of 
Tue Instructor during 1940-41. 


Follow These Simple Rules 
1. Use business-size paper, 844” x 11". 
2. Place in upper left-hand corner: 
(a) Your full name. (If a woman, 
state whether Miss or Mrs.) 
(b) Your educational position, in- 
cluding grade (if you are a grade 
teacher), name of school (or school 
system if you are not in a particular 
school). If you have applied for a 
position, state where your application 
is filed. If you are a teacher-training 
senior, give name of school or col- 
lege. 
(c) The mailing address where we 
can reach you before July 1. 
(d) The mailing address to which a 
prize check should be sent. 
(e)>Lhe place or places to which you M 
wish to go. Ne 

3. Type your letter, with double spac Tr 
ing, or write in ink clearly without Bu 
crowding. Use one side only of the 
paper. 

4. Write 500 words, or thereabouts. 

5. Following the letter, give a list of the 
transportation lines you prefer for 
each part of your trip, and attach this 
statement at the end: “I hereby cer 
tify that this is my own original 
composition.” Then sign your name. 

6. Send your letter, with first-class post- 
age fully prepaid, as soon as it is 
written. It must reach ns not 
than June 10, 1940. Address it to: 

W. D. Conklin, Travei Editor . 
Tue Instaucror, Dansville, N.Y. 
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In furtherance of the GOOD. NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT, 
, the World Federation of Education Associations Travel 


MAIL AT ONCE I Long to Revisit 




















tog I Ae Old Virginia Bureau, Inc., offers an outstanding travel value. 
Your name ae | 
ond ode (Continued from page 49) 12 day all-expense-inclusive TOURS 
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at stroll down Duke of Gloucester a. tainment or sight-seeing features 
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shrine dedicated to Edgar Allan Poe, 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, BD. C. 


You may send me further information regarding the Vaca- 
tion Tours to Mexico City. 


amid surroundings where he felt fear 
‘hen of failure, yet was driven on. In 
pple Warrenton I shall see aristocratic co- * 
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_ Explore gut west lonial homes and aristocratic thor- 
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CANADA 
Montreal and Toronto 














Ford Hotels 


Modern, fireproof, economical hotels, 
conveniently located for teachers trav- 
eling in Canada. Easy parking facili- 
ties. Rates $1.50 to $2.50 single. 
(Ford Hotels also in Buffalo and 
Rochester, N.Y., and Erie, Pa.). Write 
any Ford Hotel for full information. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
W ashington 

Hotel Annapolis, iith-12th Sts. at H. In the 
heart of the Nation’s Capital. All outside 
rooms with bath. Single from $2.00, Double 
from $3.00, with parking. Air conditioned. 
Splendid facilities for student groups. Write 
for “Free Guide to Washington.” 


GEORGIA 
Sea Island 





The Cloister 


Cool your cares in the historic charm 
of Sea Island. Swim, golf, shoot skeet, 
dance under the stars. Relax to your 
heart’s content. Reasonable rates. 
Selected clientele. Write direct, see 
your travel agent or call New York 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave.—ClIrcle 5-8055. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Pass Christian 


Miramar-on-the-Beach. On the Romantic 
Mexican Gulf. Open all year. Cool in sum- 
mer, temperate in winter. Women Creole 
cooks. Catering to those seeking rest and re- 
laxation in a quiet and cultured environment. 
One hour from New Orleans on Highway 90. 


MISSOURI 
Winfield 
Mid-Western Dude Ranch Resort. Initiate 
yourself into dude ranching this year. It’s the 


smart thing to do. Spend a few days or weeks 
in the foothills of the Ozarks, pleasant new 
ranch resort. $15.00 Per Week. Sanitary 
Swimming Pool. Write for FREE Booklet. 


NEW JERSEY 


North Asbury Park (Jersey Coast) 


Benjamin Franklin Inn. Ocean end of 6th 
Ave. Colonial charm and hospitality, generous 
entertainment, delicious meals. Social Director 
of outdoor activities. Library. Selected clientele. 
Reasonable rates to teachers. Write for illus. 
map and booklet. Carrie E. Stroud, Owner-Mer. 


NEW YORK 
Dansville 





Physical Culture Hotel 
Popular health and pleasure resort, 
in beautiful Genesee country. Macfad- 


den health-building measures. Gym- 
nasium, hiking parties, swimming, 
tennis, archery, étc. Unexcelled cui- 
sine. Moderate charges. Write 205 
E. 42nd St., New York, for Booklet I. 


New York City 

Allerton House for Men and Women, 14% 
East 39th St. (An Allerton Club Residence.) 
in the heart of one of the city’s finest residen- 
tial sections. Complete recreational and enter- 
tainment facilities. Budget-conscious rates . . 
from 32 daily, $10 weekly. Write for booklet. 


Allerton House for Women, [7th St. & Lex- 
ington Ave. (An Allerton Club Residence.) 
Favored by teachers and students. On street 
of famous New York shops. Varied club activi- 
ties and planned ent Rates from $2 
daily, $11 weekly. Write for booklet. Room 200. 








NEW YORK 
New York City 
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American Woman's Club 

353 West 57th St. Fastidious women 
find the A.W.A. Clubhouse ideal. En- 
joy swimming pool, gymnasium, li- 
brary, music-practice facilities. All 
rooms with bath. Permanent guests, 
weekly: $12-$20; double $16—$24. 
Transients, daily: $3-$5; double $4—$6. 


New York City 
' The Barbizon 


New York’s most 
exclusive hotel resi- 


dence for young 

women. Lexington 

q: Ave. at 63rd St. 

>" Musicales, art lec- 

eae tures, dramatics, 

: We library, swimming 

4 pool, sun deck, ter- 

“Bs races, music stu- 
7 al 


dios. 700 rooms, 
each with radio, 
from $2.50 daily, 
$12 weekly. Re- 
da quest brochure IM. 


New York City 

Barbizon-Plaza. New skyscraper hotel, over- 
looking Central Park at Sixth Ave. and 58th St. 
Rooms from $3 single, $5 double, including the 
Continental breakfast delivered to guest’s room, 
piping hot, with no charge for food or service. 
Booklet RM 


Beekman Tower Hotel. On Smart Beekman 
Hill49th St., overlooking fascinating East 
River, swept by its cooling breezes. 400 all 
outside rooms. See the Fair from our Solar- 
ium. 5 min. to Rockefeller Center. Single from 
$2.50; Double from $4. Booklet 6 on request. 


Hotel Breslin, 29th and Broadway. Ideal 
for Party groups—6 to 8 persons in large room 
with bath, in a good hotel. Separate beds. 
$1 per person. Located 4 blocks from Penn- 
sylvania Station—Fair grounds reached in ten 
minutes. 


New York City 
Hotel Chesterfield 


Visit New York 
World’s Fair from 
Hotel Chesterfield! 
Subway direct to 
Fair is one-half 
block from hotel. 
In Times Square— 
adjacent to Radio 
City. 130 West 
49th St. Accom- 
modations for 1000 
guests. Daily rates 
from $2. Beautiful- 
ly colored World’s 
Fair Map and Fin- 
gertip Guide free. 


New York City 


George Wash » 23rd St. at Lexington. 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with private 
bath, from $2.50 single, $4 double. eekly 
rates (two weeks) from $12 single, $21 double. 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map; 
also our All-expense tours to the Fair. 


New York City 


Perny wee —_- 


Governor Clinton 

Twelve hundred 
outside rooms with 
bath, circulating ice 
water, radio, and 
Servidor. Opposite 
Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. Only 10 min- 
utes to the World’s 
Fair, Air - condi- 
tioned restaurants 
and Coffee Shop. 
Rates from $3.00. 
Write for booklet. 
Robert J. Glenn, 
General Manager. 








NEW YORK 
New York City 





Hotel Great Northern 
Near Radio City, theatres, and fine 


shops. Popular-priced restaurant. 20 
minutes to World’s Fair. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
$3.50. Write for World’s Fair-NYC 
map, Free. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 


New York City 


Herald Square Hotel, 116 W. 34th St., op- 
posite Macy's. 1 block to Penn Station—10 
minutes to World’s Fair. Rooms with running 
water—-Single $1.50 & $2; Double $2.50 & $3. 
Rooms with private bath—-Single $2.50 & $3; 
Double $3.50 to $5. De luxe cots——-$1 per person. 


Hotel Latham, 28th St. and 5th Ave. 400 
Modern Fireproof Rooms. Single from $1.50, 
Running Water; $2.00 with Bath; Double with 
Bath $2.50; Double Room, Bath, Twin Beds, 
$3.50; 2-Room Suites from $3.50. Reasonable 
Restaurant. Garage Facilities——75e Nightly. 


Martha Wash , 29 East 29th St. New 
York's famous women’s hotel. Just off Fifth 
Avenue. Convenient to shops and points of 
interest. Teachers’ rates from $1.50 daily. 
Attractive double and permanent rates fur- 
nished on application. 


Midston House, Madison Ave. at 38th St. 
(An Allerton Club Residence.) Convenient to 
the shopping and amusement areas. Complete 
hotel service combined with best features of a 
private club. Home port of famous Whaler 
Bar. Rates from $2 daily, $11 weekly. Booklet. 


New York City 

















The Seeman Hotel 


At 46th St., just west of Broadway. 
Favored by teachers. In the center of 
theatrical district; near shopping cen- 
ter. 21 stories of delightful rooms 
with bath, circulating ice water, radio. 
Single $2.50; double $4. Special week- 
ly and monthly rates to teachers. 


New York City 


Hotel Park Central 


Tth Ave., 55th to 
56th Sts. Large 
single rooms from 
$3.50, double from 
$5. Large room for 
3, $6; additional 
persons $1 each. 
2-room suites $6 
for 1 or 2 persons. 
















All rooms’ with 
bath, ice water, 
radio. Swimming 


pool and gymna- 
jum free. Write 
or World’s Fair 
Booklet. 


117 W. 58th St. Favored by individ- 
uals and supervised groups because of 
spacious rooms, quietness, flexible ac- 
commodations, and low group rates. 
Adjacent Radio City; 1 block from 
Central Park. From $3 single, $4 dou- 
ble. Request booklet and group rates. 





Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 
(Continued from page 15) 


Oberon. It was just as Puck himself 
was performing an agile solo dance 
that Tomar came hurrying up, ex- 
citedly waving a telegram. 

“Listen, everyone,” cried Tomar, 
“I have a telegram from Hollywood, 
wanting Oberon, Titania, Puck, and 
the whole Court to go there to ap- 
pear on the silver screen. Wee Folk 
of the World, the fairies are recog- 
nized at last!” 

It was hard to believe, but there 
was no time to talk things over. Day 
was already beginning to dawn. 
Everyone quickly said good-by to 
everyone else and hastened’ off to 
catch the Seagull Plane or Grasshop- 
per Express. And every fairy, elf, 
and gnome was fully convinced that 
this had been the greatest fairy coun- 
cil since the world began. 

Next morning two children were 
playing in the park when their good 
friend, Officer Dempsey, came along, 

“Look,” said one, “there were fair- 
ies here last night.” 

“Do you really think so, then?” 
asked Officer Dempsey, bending down 
to look. 

“Oh, yes,” said the other child, 
“see, here’s one of their little cups. 
They must have had a banquet.” 

“Whist, now,” whispered Officer 
Dempsey, as he leaned over to look at 
the cup, “I think I heard a lepre- 
chaun here mysilf, last night.” 

And you know that he did! 


Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 11) 
state-nursery seedlings, in which 
work the older boys will share. 

The school playground is fairly 
suitable, but there was no athletic 
equipment. The city parks recrea- 
tion department donated a retired 
tennis net and some ancient but us- 
able volleyballs, the older boys spent 
some time cutting down suitable trees 
for posts, and a volleyball outfit 
came into being. We were fortunate 
in having a high school boy as 3 
coach. Another high school boy 
agreed to do the soft-ball coaching. 
Again there was a pleased willingness 
to serve the school and work with the 
pupils. The ultimate hope is to 
make the school field a community 
playground for use on Saturdays as 
well as on school days where the older 
children may meet for games. 

The roadside on which the school- 
house stands is disfigured at intervals 
by kitchen middens from the adja- 
cent houses, and that part across 
from the school had its quota of 
luncheon debris. A cleanup patrol 
got under way, with the result that 
every child looks hawk-eyed for any 
offender who throws litter in the 
wrong places. Besides this careless- 
ness a certain degree of vandalism 
toward school buildings and _prop- 
erty was noticeable. Figures from the 
school board showing the cost of 
maintaining the school were procured 
and used as occasion allowed in arith- 
metic. Since then a greater respect 
for books and other equipment has 
been manifested. Thrift was taught 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 66) 


by means of salvaging the accumu- 
lation of battered books by pasting, 
sewing, and even reprinting by hand 
missing words and parts of pages. 

Any visitor to the school is looked 
upon as a potential source of help for 
the school’s needs. The health doc- 
tor arrived to give diphtheria anti- 
toxin at the time the fifth grade was 
studying about water in hygiene. His 
talk led to an investigation of the 
local stream as a source of water 
supply. 

The prominence of the church in 
the community has been mentioned. 
This interest was used to stimulate an 
appreciation of the Bible as great and 
beautiful literature and as a tie-up 
with ancient history and geography. 
The daily salute to the flag was em- 
phasized in connection with the tol- 
erance and religious liberty so happily 
found in this nation. 

Music further served as a pleasant 
bond between church and _ school. 
The children dearly love music, and 
gladly learned songs for special oc- 


casions suitable for school, and later, 
for church. 

This rather piecemeal list of uses 
of a school’s environment is only the 
beginning, extending as it does over 
a three months’ period. Greater cor- 
relation and integration are necessary, 
and are being sought. The larger 
the needs of a community, the larger 
the opportunities for satisfying them, 
and in this respect this community 
offers vast possibilities. 

Meanwhile, nothing new appears in 
the community which is not the sub- 
ject of discussion in school. Word 
recently came that a millworker has 
purchased a power saw to use in de- 
veloping his woodworking hobby. 
What vistas this news arouses! 

In spring the hills will be glorious 
with wild flowers. They will be en- 
listed for school and home beautifi- 
cation, for the teaching of science, 
nature study, conservation, and art. 
If all that comes to our mill is not 
grist, it will not be for lack of try- 
ing to make it so. 





t. 
NEW YORK 


New York City 


Prince George Hotel, 14 East 28th St. One- 
half block to World’s Fair Bus. New York 
Home of Noted Educators. Single rooms from 


$2.50; Double $4.00. Rooms for three from 
$4.50. All with bath. Special rates to Schoo! 
Groups. 

New York City 





The Shelton Hotel 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 
Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates—from $2.25 single, $4.50 
double—include FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 
other facilities of a club hotel. 


New York City 


Hotel Times Square, 43rd St., West of Broad- 
way. A hotel popular with Tourists. All-ex- 
pense tours including room, meals, Admission 
to the Fair with 5 Concessions and extra recre- 
ational features. 2 days $5.25; 3 days $10; 4 
days $15, etc. Send for booklet. 


Hotel Woodstock, at 

West 43rd St. In the center of everything. 
Keep within a modest budget, yet stay at one 
of New York's truly fine hotels. Daily rates 
from $2.50 Single; $4.00 Double. Superlative 
food, moderately priced. Booklet T on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eagles Mere 


Crestmont Inn. 2,200 feet high in the scenic 
Alleghenies, on the lovely Lake of Eagles (sum- 


Times Square—127 


mer temp. 72°-76°). All water sports, golf, 

tennis, riding, dancing, music, bridge. NO 
UITOES! Distinguished clientele. Fol- 

fr BV. William Woods, Proprietor. 

Philadelphia 

Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famous 


Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Three 


Mstaurants and cocktail lounge. Dancing 
tightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. 
Rates begin at $3.85. 


New Sylvania Hotel. Modern fireproof hotel, 
09 rooms with individual baths. Located in 
Giltural, social, and historical center of city on 
Lleeust St. Moderate priced dining room. Daily 
Mtes begin at $3.00. Weekly rates upon re- 
West. Please write for Booklet T. 


Pike County 


Lenape Village. Pocono camp, rustic cabins, 
Modern conveniences. On Fairview Lake. Cen- 
“al dining room. Riding, tennis, swimming, 

Day or week. Selected clientele. Book- 
kt Mrs. James J. Keiser, Vanderbilt Hotel 
Wth St. and Park Ave., New York City. 
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otels and Rintives 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 


The Inn. Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate in the Pocono 
Mountains. 300 fireproof rooms, Utmost in 


sports. Selected clientele. Write today for 
booklet and rates. New York Office, 630 Fifth 
Avenue—ClIrele 5-5620. 


Pocono Pines 


Beaverbrook. Beautiful mountain re- 
sort surrounding lake atop the Poconos. Sand 
Beach, Golf, Clay Tennis Courts, Riding, Bi- 
cycling. Activities staff. Evening entertain- 
ments. Co-ed. Restricted. $20 Weekly. Book- 
let. N.Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St. LOn. 5-2197 


RHODE ISLAND 
Watch Hill 


ee 





Ocean House 


Opens about June 20. Traditionally 
famous. High—breeze-cooled. Private 
Beach, Golf, Riding, Fishing, Tennis, 
Boating. Excellent Cuisine. Clientele 
Restricted. American Plan. Rates 
from $6.00. Special Early Season 
Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-1434. 


TEXAS 
Bandera 


Mayan Ranch. 45 miles west of San An- 
tonio. Real cowboys. Thrilling scenery: din- 
osaur tracks, rivers, mountains. Luxurious 
comfort. Excellent table, American plan. Swim, 
dance, ride, play tennis. Send for free Fold- 
ers and luggage stickers. Wm, P. Taylor, Mgr. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia Beach 

The Cavalier Hotel and Beach Club. Open 
all year. Two golf courses. Tennis, riding, 
fishing. Private Ocean Bathing Beach. Selected 
clientele. New York City Office, 610 Fifth 
Ave., Roland Eaton, Managing Director. Ask 
for Booklet 13. 


Williamsburg 


Williamsburg inn & Lodge. Visit Colonial 
Williamsburg—a living and. authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 18th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Inn from $5. Fine food. 
New York Office, 630 Fifth Ave. ClIrcle 6-8896. 


When writing to any of our 
Advertisers, ease mention 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 

















TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


Announced by 


RAILROADS 


TRAVEL NOW...NO MONEY DOWN 
PAY LATER 


Railroad transportation can now be purchased in exactly 
the same way you buy your automobile or radio—on 
credit! So this year you can take a real vacation—the kind 
you have always longed for—and pay the cost, plus a 
nominal service charge, in easy monthly installments! 


Simple . . . Dignified . .. Confidential Plan 
..-No Loss of Time 


The Travel Credit Plan is designed for the convenience of 
the average substantial American. It may be used for all- 
expense tours as well as for transportation alone. Credit 
is extended in amounts not less than $50 for individuals 
or families. Let a Ticket Agent or Passenger Representa- 
tive of these railroads help you plan your trip on credit; 


Alton RR 

Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast RR 

Atlantic Coast Line Ry 

Baltimore & Ohio RR 

Bangor & Aroostook RR 

Boston & Albany RR 

Boston & Maine RR and Maine 
Central RR 

Burlington Lines 

Central of Georgia Ry 

Central Vermont Ry 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry 

Chicago and North Western Ry 

Chicago Great Western RR 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific RR 

Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee RR 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry 

Delaware and Hudson RR 

Denver & Rio Grande Western R 

Eastern Steamship Lines 

Erie RR 

Florida East Coast Ry 

Frisco Lines 

Grand Trunk Ry 

Great Northern Ry 

Ilinois Central System 

Ilinois Terminal RR 

Kansas City Southern Ry 





Lar Ask Your Railroad Ticket Agent or Travel Agency 


1940 IS “TRAVEL AMERICA” YEAR 





Lackawanna 

Lehigh Valley RR 

Louisiana & Ark Ry 

Lovisville & Nashville RR 

Minneapolis & St. Lovis RR 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR of Texas 

Mobile & Ohio RR—Gulf Mobile & 
Northern RR 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry 

New York Central System 

New York, New Haven & 
Hartford RR 

Nickel Plate Road 

Norfolk & Western RR 

Northern Pacific Ry 

Pennsylvania RR 

Pere Marquette Ry 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac RR 

Rock Island Lines 

Rutland RR 

Santa Fe System Lines 

Seaboard Ry 

Soo Line 

Southern Ry 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry 

Texas & Pacific Ry 

Union Pacific RR 

Virginian Ry Co. 

Wabash Ry 

Western Pacific RR 
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INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 


HANDWORK «+ UNITS « PLANS « SEATWORK « TESTS «+ 








Ready June 15th ! 
The Instructor Book of 


PROGRAM SELECTIONS tie‘ yeas 


THE YEAR 


A full assortment of pro- 


cluding approximately 50 
plays, 24 pages of music, and 
20 pages of recitations, care- 
fully selected from issues of 
THE INSTRUCTOR since 
1933. Holidays and other spe- 
cial occasions observed by the 
schools are well represented, 
and due attention is given to 





season for use, type of subject matter (historical, 
fanciful, character-building, etc.), and adaptability 
(to large or small groups; to simple or elaborate 
presentation). The Introduction, giving practical 
ideas for the staging of school plays, will be helpful 
to any teacher who is faced with the problems of 
dramatic production. 


128 pages, 9% x 12% inches, strong paper covers. 




















ELEMENTARY SCIENCE « SOCIAL STUDIES 


Special Discount Privilege (“see below) to New or 





Eight Instructor Handbooks for Elementary Teachers 


problems, 





POR ALL GRADES 

















plan each day’s work, and achieve 
teaching success. 


The material contained in 


Safety on the Street, on the playground, and 
at home; safety in playing with toys and in 
handling sharp instruments; safety in swim- 
ming, and fire prevention are all emphasized. 
Posters, seatwork, tests, and stories fill more 
than half the book. There are units of work 
to vitalize safety teaching; plays, songs, and 
recitations for safety programs. Each type of 
material is conveniently grouped in a section 
of its own. 














10 inches in size, bound in durable bristol board 
covers, with attractive design in two colors. 


Price, Each Handbook, 50 Cents, Postpaid. Special Price, Each Handbook, to 
New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, Only 35 Cents, Postpaid. 





FOR ALL GRADES 


























A broad concept of health is given in this Ip. 
structor Handbook, emphasis being placed op 
right attitudes, sunlight and fresh air, cleanlj- 
ness, food, rest and sleep, dental hygiene, ree. 
reation and sports, clothing, posture, and care 
of eyes and feet. The material, all of it thor. 
oughly practical, includes units of work, tests, 
seatwork, posters, rhymes, stories, songs, and 
dramatizations. Attractively illustrated. Every 
teacher should have this book. 

















S/ 


1s 


gram material for auditorium @ Like the many thousands of teachers who them was specially prepared by successfy| 
and classroom presentation is are already using the Instructor Handbooks, teachers and has not been published previously 3 Vol 
given in this new volume—in- you too can use them to solve your classroom’ in any other form. Each book has 96 pages, 7 x 672! 





! —_ = a ~ Se oe 
middle‘and uppers | (S==E=_—s« SAFETY ACTIVITIES ese HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

A comprehensive Index lists the contents accord- SAFETY FOR ALL GRADES HEALTH FOR ALL GRADES 
ing to number of characters required, grade level, ACTIVITIES ACTIVITIES 








Price, ot yy Special price to new or FOR FREMARY a 
resent subscribers E IN IC . only 
a Sao © Tee Barres, ay | SEAL WORRk. “ene ===) HANDWORK for All Grades (~~ 
A variety of seatwork material for the first ‘SEATWORK Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writer and illus- | HANDWORK P: 
three grades, all contributed by Yeachers who ee trator, has prepared this book, half of which fon Atk Canoe 
have tested the lessons in theif own = a yoo; pone’ on pa and goaeee 
rooms and have proved them to be practical. in ina, Japan, Sweden, ance, witzer- 
The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK An introductory chapter by Louise Geddings land, and Peru. For each country there are 
Carson explains how to get the best results girl and boy dolls, outline drawings of typical Ce 
~~ Things to Draw, Paint or Make from seatwork, and includes a_hectograph scenes, and creative designs. The second half 10% 
- This 1 —— 80 book recipe for the preparation of individual les- includes Circus Drawings to trace and cut plan 
— ar ina heege bes } of son sheets. Subjects: Reading, arithmetic, from cardboard (12 pages), and seasonal mate- sche 
tains kinds th — andwork materia pe language, drawing, hygiene, character educa- rial for each school month, including patterns ~ chile 
THE py from the pages © tion, citizenship, music, geography, nature. and designs for friezes, cut-paper posters. etc. Te 
The contents include: Masks and cos- ————7\ FOR INTERMEDIATE and tain 
- : . r 
tume designe for Halloween, sift, doco (== —= =| LEST UPPER GRADES ELEMENTARY SCIENCE | 3; 
tines, Easter cards, gifts and cards for roa inTeawepeaTe Six conveniently arranged groups of tests of FOR ALL GRADES ture 
Mother’s Day, simple posters, sand-table various types on: Arithmetic; elementary sci- Helps to develop a scientific attitude in chil- ete.) 
setups, friezes, room decorations, black- ence; geography; health, safety and character dren, arouses their interest in surroundings, Seat 
board and window decorations, place-card education; history and civics; language and provides experiences which will make them Sons 
and paper-plate decorations, Mother literature. Under geography, there are tests more observant. The lessons are presented in of -3 
Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, and so on. for each of the six continents, and an article a clear, attractive manner, with suggested inch 
A number of pages are devoted to on the use of games in teaching geography. +e fi “Things to Do” and reference lists. The nine full 
weaving, modeling, basketry, beadwork. Each group contains one or two helpful lesson ehapters, divided among the various grade Full 
and similar crafts. There are also 12 pages of step drawings by sheets with illustrations and text addressed to groups, deal with plants, animals, the heavens, Spec 
Jessie Todd, with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. cumannaene the pupil. The material was prepared by a inoonmcommene | CVeryYday science, science hobbies, etc. Inter- scrit 
The introduction, by Miss Todd, contains suggestions for using score of well-known teaching specialists. a ae no estingly decorated, with helpful test pictures. 


the material, and points the way to more creative work. 
80 pages, 9% x 12% inches. Bound in strong paper covers. B. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. eo price to new or —_ subscrib- THE SOCIAL STUDIES ray ontead, ACTIVITIES for All Grades poe, 
N J » 80 ts, t z 
ers te THE INSTRUCTOR, only cents, postpa FOR ALL GRADES STUDIES Embraces arithmetic, geography, history, lan- | ACTIVITIES 
Ready-to-use classroom material for social guage, reading, citizenship, elementary science, Pom Aut Cannes a 


The Instructor ILLUSTRATED UNITS 







of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary answers, and there are stories (with ques- z 
(en tests (with keys), and lesson plans. tions), riddles, arithmetic problems and games. 
For All Grades | THE INSTRUCTOR text, by seven leaders in social-studies teach- Chapter heads supply designs for eight sea- 
ing, is arranged by grades. Included are lists sonal blackboard decorations. Sixteen full-page 2 F 
of activities, teacher-and-pupil bibliographies, correlating posters by Mabel Betsy Hill and 


Ten of the most interesting and most | 
instructive of the Social Studies Illus- | ILLUSTRATED 
trated Units that have appeared in THE UNITS 
INSTRUCTOR have been assembled in 
this handy volume. Each Unit occupies rok ALL GRADES 




















studies—geography and history—in the form 


correlating sand-table designs for creative 
work in each subject. (Originally published 
as the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook.) 














and health. Every type of test is given, with 


— Avery directly apply to the subject mat- 
(This book was originally published as 
the 1933-1934 Instructor Yearbook.) 














nine pages and comprises subject matter, 
self-checking study lessons, and a large 












































number of interesting pictures. An in- — SS ° . . a aE 
truductory article tells how to secure the Studies of Famous Paintings Prove It Yourself - 
best results with unit-of-work material. STUDIES ’ : i PROVE IT Easy Experiments in y 

Suggested teaching procedures are This book provides complete picture study An ideal introduction to the world’s myr 
provided for primary, intermediate and o FAMOUS material for each of the 100 famous paintings YOURSELF teries and marvels. Explains how teacher 
upper grades. Much of the material PAINTINGS which are reproduced in the Instructor Series tine Meant and pupils can make simple experiments com 
for any grade level may easily be util- of Full-Color Prints. Each study includes: ee | cerned with Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 

‘ ized on other levels. : story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- Electricity, Gravity, Soils, Chemicals, Distilla- Di 
The ten Illustrated Units include: World Trade; The Post tions to ask the pupils about the picture, and tion, Fermentation, Dissolving and Evapora- 36 
Office; Clothing; Thrift; Pioneer Life in North America; South a small reproduction of the painting. A sug- tion, the Air, the Weather, the Stars, the stori 
America; Holland; Learning about Books; Safety Education; The gested grading, and a convenient index, are Earth’s Crust, ete. oe, special equipment is ella : 
Seasous, Climate, and Weather. included. 104 pages. Heavy paper covers. necessary. 256 88 _ illustrations. Ugls 
96 pages, 10% x 14 inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price to new Cloth. Price, $1. 5. ee Special price son 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, te new or present subscribers to THE IN- Price 
ers te THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. only 40 cents, postpaid. _STRUCTOR. only $1.20, postpaid. new 
STR 


Large Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces “Material” 


Two groups of 20 prints each—Group One for lower grades and Group Two for upper provoed 
each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page study booklet in a strong kraft envelope. The pic 
tures average 7 x 9 inches in size. They faithfully reproduce the full colors of the original paint- 
ings and are suitable at. classroom picture study or for framing. 

Price, each group, $1. postpaid. Special price of each group te new or present subscribers 
te THE INSTRUCTOR, —* $1.20, postpaid. 


* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE 


Special Discounts are allowed to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR on the purchase of any of the books and other teaching 
aids described on this and the opposite page. You will want many of 
these teaching helps for use during the next school year. The savings you 
will effect by availing yourself of the Special Discount Privilege will go a 





THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription ([] new or [j renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
Rae ee ......issue for [}1 Year at $2.50. [J 2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines. 


Date eee 
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long way toward paying the cost of your INSTRUCTOR subscription. If you i a Se ON te eee a 
are not a present subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR, or if your subscription tion, 
is expiring with this issue, place your new or renewal order now, and include a 
any other teaching helps that you will need. Use the order form at right. This order totals $ - ()1 will remit on or before Oct. 5th, 1940. [] I am enclosing Che: 
No cash need accompany your order—pay October Sth if more convenient. payment in fall. [j I'am enclosing check postdated Oct. 5th, not to be cashed before that date. - 
pf ER ae: ated P.O. dntinntieneuitinenimenita —— INS 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. § so x» = | 
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INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 


IES | SAFETY + CITIZENSHIP « ART APPRECIATION « POSTERS « PLAYS « PROGRAMS « MUSIC « GAMES 


or| Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR! Ready June 15th! 


The Instructor 
Instructor Plan Books V.i2%: The Instructor “GOOD AMERICAN” 
ers Vol CITIZENSHIP POSTERS mnaea. AND SAFETY POSTERS 


ssful For Teachers of All Grades Simple in design and’ point- 
By William J. Hutchins 


ed in text, this set of twenty 
Dusly 3 Volames = Bp new posters effectively pre- 
3, Tx 672 Pages ere : These ten posters emphasizing Health, 
. ro Self-Control, Self-Reliance, Reliability, 


— je ag oo < — 
and safety in home and school 
oard Clean Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, The health posters stress 
Teamwork, Kindness, and Loyalty will roper food, care of eyes and 
help teachers meet the growing demand $ i f h : a y til, 
for character education in the schools. ecth, iresh air and ventila- 
The posters are printed on heavy card- tion, good posture, exercise, 
board of several different colors, size 10 


pure water, and sleep, whiie 
x 13 inches. Displayed on the bulletin the safety posters emphasize 
board or walls, they may be used in 


fundamental safety rules that 
poe tom famous nt Bl should be observed regarding 
considering ie responsibdlilties oO citi- 
zenship, in discussing problems of con- traffic, games and outdoor 
duct, and in encouraging the growth of sports, fire, electricity, etc. 
right attitudes. Ten sheets of heavy stock (10 x 13 inches) are 














Vol. I— Autumn Plans 
Vol. Il — Winter Plans 


Vol. I1I—Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes 
contains a great variety of 
yl seasonable teaching plans and 
* material prepared by leading 
teaching specialists and classi- 
ee fied as follows: Biography; 
¥ Games; Geography; History; 
Hygiene; Literature and Lan- 
J guage; Nature Study; Picture 
Study; Plays and Exercises; 
Poems; Projects; Seat Work; 
















































hi ——. Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. provided, in a variety of colors, each sheet having 
ne In Songs. All material in each ia] price to new or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, a health poster on one side and a safety poster on 
ed on classification is indexed for only 80 cents. tpaid. h h 7? 
cleanli- iz — yenenenes oun _ os t he — i 5 
1e, Tee. : ‘here is a wealth of illustra- rice, twenty posters in sturdy portfolio, $1.00, 
id care tions including designs and The Instructor RHYTHM BAND BOOK postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
it thor. patterns for seat work, con- ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cent tpaid. 
, tests, struction work, cut-outs, posters, By J. Lilian Vandevere y > 
. and Th — > cae ~ Th ~4 hyth band scores selected 
avery ‘hree volumes of 224 pages each. Full e oo 6rhytam band score 2 
<a cloth. Price, set of three volumes from THE INSTRUCTOR and reprinted The Instructor 
complete, 00.0, postpaid. Special prise to new - present sub- at J pol = be of — ty "a: 
t T % ¥ t 4 e es in m . 

— seribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only $2.40, postpaid dun duc se te ee Gat ob Gah ob GOOD M ANNERS POSTERS 


played and, since all have piano accom- 
paniments, they can be used without the 
band, if desired. The musie is attrac- 
tive, comprising a variety of marches, 
waltzes, and other familiar rhythmic 
patterns. An introductory article tells 
how to start a rhythm band; what in- 
struments to use, how children can 
make them, and how each is played; 
how to arrange and direct the players. 
It also pictures each instrument and 
gives other helpful data. 


48 pages, 9% x 12% inches. Bound in strong paper covers. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 
ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


Each of the twenty posters 
in the set demonstrates a point 
of etiquette—in a sentence or 
two of text, with an amusing 
drawing of stick figures to il- 
lustrate it. Ten posters deal 
with proper behavior at school, 
and ten with courtesy at home 
and on the street. Based on 
“Easy Lessons in Good Man- 
ners,” which have appeared se- 
rially in THE INSTRUCTOR, 
but enlarged for display in 
the schoolroom, the posters 


Primary. Plans and Projects 
A Modern Aid For Primary Teachers 


Contains 320 large pages (7% x 
10% inches) filled with practical 
plans and material for making 
school work appealing to young 
children. ‘The contents are arranged 
in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and con- 
taining a complete collection of pri- 
CE mary material for the month classi- 

fied as follows: Nature Study; Pic- 
ture Study; Number Lessons; Pri- 
mary Fridays (Pieces to Speak, 
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in chil of + ~* — niz chin M4 are printed on ten sheets of 

indings, Ry Be oe Moder ed Tea g in Rural Schools heavy stock (10 x 13 inches), in assorted colors, a 

e them Songs and Music; Stories. Hundreds The first part of this book discusses the organization and man- school etiquette poster on one side of each sheet and 

woe of ye one useful Satie agement of rural schools, gs up working schedules, +—~ a home etiquette poster on the other. 

: S including eight pictures of birds in school environment, ete. Part Two deals with the teaching back- 

he nine full colors, with outlines and lessons. ground, It applies educational theory to rural schools. Speci- ae i wen! —— in sturdy ponttetio, S525, 
grade Full cloth. Price, $2.50, postpaid. men study plans are included. 144 pages. Full cloth. Price, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscrib- 

ea vens, Special price to new or present sub- $1.25 per copy, postpaid. Special price to new or present sub- ers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 
Inter- scribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only $2.00, postpaid. scribers to THE INSTRUCTOR, only $1.00, postpaid. 





=| Books of Drawings for Posters, Decorations, Toys, Etc. 
S| 


Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS I AND Il 
These two books contain 480 of the poems 











Instructor Poster 


Patterns---Books | and Il 


Each of these books contains drawings 
for making 30 posters of varying sizes up 
to 54 by 20 inches. The drawings in each 

k deal with children, their pets, Mother 
Goose characters, etc. Full directions in- 
cluded. Heavy paper covers. Price, each 
book, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price, each 
book, to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. 








CREATIVE 














Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be colored and ar- 
ranged by the children, can be made from 
the 32 pages of drawings in this book. 
Boys, girls, men, women, pets, chickens, 
turkeys, birds, squirrels, monkeys, pigs, 
goats, trees, flowers, and many other fa- 
miliar subjects are included. Encourages 
creative work. Double-page insert in colors 
shows use of drawings. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special 
price to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR. only 50 cents, postpaid. 








most frequently requested by teachers for 
publication in THE INSTRUCTOR Maga- 
zine. All of the poems are well adapted for 
reading, reciting, memory work, character 
study, ete. They include many required 
poems in state courses of study. 214 pages 
in each book. Full cloth. Price, each _ 
$1.00, postpaid. Special price, each book, 
new or present subscribers to THE IN. 
STRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 























400 Games 


rience FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 
’s mys- Story-Book Safety Poster Patterns Gives full instructions for playing more 
teacher P t P tt part . neon 08 eatin than four hundred games with eo pro- 
nts con ontains drawings for making posters vision for every age, purpose and occasion. 
rnetism, oster atterns of varying sizes up to 36 x 15 inches, each There are indoor and outdoor games; games 
Distilla Drawings for making 20 posters, size illustrating a safety rule. Full directions in which children of varying ages may par- 
‘vapora- 86 x 14 inches, illustrating well-known are given. Subjects include: Be Careful ticipate ; games for special purposes in class- 
ars, the stories. Some of the subjects are: Cinder- of Fire; Cross Streets with Care; Toys room work; in fact every kind of game that 
ment & ella; Puss-in-Boots; The Frog Prince; The Trip People; Skate Only im Safe Places; teachers may need. Illustrated. 320 pages. 
rations Ugly Duckling; Sleeping Beauty; Robin- Be Careful in the Water; Do Not Play Full cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. Special 
al price son Crusoe; etc. Heavy paper covers. with Matches; etc. Heavy paper covers. price to new or present subscribers to THE 
HE IN- Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price to Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price to INSTRUCTOR. only $1.20, postpaid. 

Rew or present subscribers to THE IN- new or present subscribers to THE IN- 

STRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. STRUCTOR. only 50 cents, postpaid. 














Health Poster Patterns 


Drawings for making 20 posters, 36 x 15 
inches, illustrating health rules. Ten are 
of Mother Goose characters, with health 
jingles. Subjects include: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk); Sleep with Windows 























Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Each of these books contains 30 drawings 
for jointed toys with full directions for 
making. Book I has drawings for Jointed 














How I Did It 


This practical book contains 746 teaching 
devices briefly explained by teachers who 
have used them successfully. They cover: 
Arithmetic ; Language; Geography ; Speiling ; 
History; Writing; Reading; Hygiene; Deco- 
ration and Art; Nature Study and Agricul 
ture; Domestic Science; Manual Training; 









































H ick): BE : Animals, Birds, etc., and Little Citizens J : 
» am oon: Soe (Re 8 oe en tees Jointed Toys. Book Ii has drawings for Sec Music; Games; Seatwork; School Manage- 
oo cw a Saw Jointed T d Mother Goose Joint- ment; Holidays; Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
$4.00 early hours); etc. Heavy ere = od Teve. ete , anes Seemann Each Full cloth covers. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
ree oy A = ws a E.R book, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price, each Special CTO ¥* “yy subscribers And 
STRUCTOR. only 50 cents, postpaid. book, to new or present subscribers te THE THE INS ay oa” oo 
INSTRUCTOR, only 5@ cents, postpaid. 
School Window Little Citizen d Present-Day Standards 
ae Fe ttle Citizens an FOR TEACHING 
D ti ns Th i Fl Explai hat titutes good teaching 
xpiains W constitu g 
a ing ecoratio eir ags today and presents definite standards by 
Contains 16 sets of drawings for window Contains eighteen full-page outline which teachers can evaluate every feature of 
aa decorations, or other uses, with full direc- drawings of boys and girls of various coun- their work. The standards given are amply 
tions for making. Drawings include: Bas- tries dressed in their native costumes. Full illustrated by concrete examples to make 
ket and Fruit, Bowl of Daffodils, Santa directions for copying and coloring. Also them of the greatest value. The lesson 
. Claus, Geranium, Poinsettia, Hatchet and the flag of each country (with outline flag) plans, projects, etc., have been thoroughly 
nclosiné Cherries, Bunch of Grapes, etc. Heavy paper is reproduced in colors. 76 pages. Heavy tested. References. 208 pages. Full cloth 
at date. covers. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special paper covers. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. covers. Price, $1.25, postpaid. Special price 
price to new or present subscribers to THE Special price to subscribers to THE IN- to new or present subscribers to THE IN- ‘ 
— INSTRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. STRUCTOR, only 50 cents, postpaid. STRUCTOR, only $1.00, postpaid. 
——_| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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World-Famous Clinic 


Discoveries Built into 
DR. M. W. LOCKE SHOES 


@ If shoe after shoe has failed to give you 
real relief from painful, aching feet—don’t 
be discouraged. There is a certain way 
to foot ease—the Dr. M. W. Locke Shoes 
developed by the celebrated Canadian 
physician whose name they bear. The 
famous Dr. Locke “‘cookie’’, the heel line 
wedge, the inner border—all the unique 
features of these unique shoes—are the 
direct result of Dr. Locke’s experience 
with thousands of clinic cases. For serious 
foot ailments see a competent specialist 

. but visit your authorized Locke dealer 
now. Let his trained experts fit you in 
trim, smart Dr. Locke Shoes. 


DR. M. W. LOCKE SHOES 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Copr. 1940, Lock wedge Shee Corp. of America, ine., Columbus, Unio 
FREE BOOK’ “THE PRICELESS DIVIDEND 


Lock wedge Shoe Corporation of America 
266 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 

Please send me a free copy of your book describing 
the unique features of Dr. Nw W. Locke Shoes and show- 
ing how they may help me. Also name of the authorized 
dealer in my city. 


Name = 
Street A SSS, ee ee 
City___. _ State. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your fequest 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to TREASURE-TROVE, 
THE Instructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Please do not ask for items men- 
tioned more than five months ago. 





288. Lincoln in Illinois 

The play and the motion picture 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois have stirred 
the interest of hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons in the early sur- 
roundings and associations of this 
great American. In taking advan- 
tage of opportunities to vitalize 
history and geography, teachers will 
be glad to learn what has been done 
to preserve or re-create the scenes 
of Lincoln’s life before he entered the 
White House. A book just published 
by the state of Illinois tells about the 
New Salem State Park, the Lincoln 
Log Cabin State Park, the Abraham 
Lincoln Home in Springfield, and the 
Lincoln Tomb—shrines and memori- 
als that no visitor to the Midwest 
should fail to see. For this and other 
information, every teacher (regard- 
less of immediate travel plans) will 
want Ten Tours in Illinois. 


259. City within a City 

People attending the New York 
World’s Fair naturally desire to sec 
as much as possible of the metropolis. 
A survey indicates that one of the 
most popular tourist objectives is 
Rockefeller Center. This is not 
strange, considering the amazing va- 
riety of novel experiences offered by 
this city within a city—its shops, 
theaters, and offices; its plazas and 
promenade, fountains and flowers; its 
broadcasting studios; its numerous 
restaurants; its Museum of Science 
and Industry with “show yourself” 


exhibits; its observation roofs with a 


fifty-mile view. You may obtain for 
yourself and your pupils ten copies 


of an illustrated folder, Rockefeller 


Center—Radio City. (The New 

York address of THE INstRUCTOR is 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, marked No. 8 
on the keyed diagram in the folder.) 


260. Americanism Posters 

The American Way of Life; I'm 
Glad I’m an American; My Country, 
‘Tis of Thee; Invention; and Fac- 
tories are the subjects of five attrac- 
tive posters in color offered by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. They should be useful in cit- 
izenship training at a time when it is 
highly desirable for pupils to appre- 
ciate what it means to be a citizen 


of the United States. The entire set 


will be sent to any teacher request- 
ing it. 
261. A Way to Earn 


An interesting booklet on earn- 
ing extra money during months when 
schools are closed is entitled Making 


a Living As a Life Insurance Repre- 
sentative. It is published by one of 


the largest life insurance companies. 
We shall be glad to see that a copy 
is sent to you if you will ask for it, 





The Great Smokies: 
Land of the Sky 


(Continued from page 49) 


cabin just outside the park or in a 
housekeeping cabin inside. From there 
I'll branch out daily by car, on horse- 
back, or on foot, depending on the 
length and conditions of the trip. 
I'm going to see and hear and feel 
everything I can, and I'm going to 
stay long enough to absorb the peace 
and calm and joy of living that the 
Cherokee Indians discovered here— 
the Cherokees who hid in these very 
mountains when, in 1825, the gov- 
ernment ordered them to leave their 
homes and migrate to Oklahoma. 
The Smokies are among the oldest 
mountains in the world, much older 
than the Alps. From the base to the 
highest peak the seasons and the cli- 
mate produce all the changes in plant 
life and animal life to be seen be- 
tween Maine and Georgia! Where else 
can such a naturalist’s paradise exist? 





From White Rock (5,025 feet), Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, one 
sees many high peaks. Allen Rinehart 


In this haven I anticipate the 
pleasure of tracking down, studying 
at first hand, and recording, as many 
as I can find of the almost extinct 
animals, the 264 species of birds, and 
the 1,500 species of plant life. I ex- 
pect to add to my geologic knowl- 
edge, and although it will not be 
lawful to take a particle of sand out 
of the park, I feel sure that the 
surrounding region will yield speci- 
mens of minerals that I shall be able 
to add to my rock collection. 

This is to be a nature holiday, you 
see, but not completely so. I expect 
to see all the panoramic beauty of the 
park, the life of the mountain people, 
life in the Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
tion, and magnificence such as the 
“grandmother of all mountains” alone 
can offer. I’m going to wade in clear 
streams, fish, follow mysterious trails, 
sleep on pine needles and gaze up at 
the stars (brighter at that height), 
and feel the contact of rain and wind 
and sun on the heights-and in the 
hollows. 

I’m going to traverse territory that 
De Soto is believed to have covered 
in 1540! I’m going to stand 6,642 
feet above the sea at Clingman’s 
Dome! I’m going to look down from 
that peak at the world below and 
see the haze that covers the Great 
Smokies, and I’m going to revel in 
the purity of mountain air and water 
for weeks and weeks! But more than 
that, my mind will treasure my whole 
trip forever, so that when I need a 
fresh view I shall always be able to 
recall it vividly, and feel and sée and 
smell again all. that is vere). 


P Foha agtual sight. seco go. 
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WENTWORTH PICTORIAL CO. Ltd. Dept. 625, Hamilton, Ont. 


NO INCREASE for WORLD’S FAIR! 


Empire rates will begin—as always at $2.00 
single; $3.00 double. Send for FREE booklet X 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at F adie aie ST.— NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square” £. 8. BELL, Gon. Met 
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A Unit on Soil Conservation 


(Continued from page 65) 


your school. Talk with your county 
fatm agent to find out whether 
there is one near enough to visit. 

7. Use your science textbooks and 
library books to find out the kinds of 
soil in which plants grow best. 
Would these soils be found on hill- 
sides, in valleys, or in woods? 

8. Go on a mystery hunt in the 
country. Search for examples of gul- 
lying, roadside ditches well tended or 
left to wash, streams cutting across 
fields or into their own banks, poor 
plowing and contour plowing, and 
little gullies starting where water 
drips off buildings. 

9. In a section where the wind is 
usually from the west, a farmer who 


plants his crops in strips makes the 
rows run north and south, Why 
does he do this? 

10. Bring to class a sample of a 
clean-tilled crop (corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, and so on) and a leguminous 
hay crop (clover, alfalfa, cow peas, 
and so on). How will the differ- 
ences in their roots and the way they 
are tended affect erosion? 

11. Prepare arguments on each side 
of this question for a short class de- 
bate: “Is the wearing away of the 
rich topsoil just the farmer’s problem 
or does it affect all of us?” 

12. Make your own collection of 
pictures illustrating how land has 
been cut up or washed. 





Milwaukee Invites You to the N.E.A. Convention 


(Continued from page 16) 


schools, a trade and technical high 
school for girls and one for boys, 
the Paul Brinner School for the deaf, 
and the Gaenslen School for crippled 
children provide special types of 
training. There are also many educa- 
tional institutions of higher learning. 

The Milwaukee Vocational School 
provides opportunities for girls and 
boys who need to earn while being 
educated. The first kindergarten in 
the United States was founded in 
1856 by Mrs. Carl Schurz at Water- 
town, Wisconsin, about forty-five 
miles from Milwaukee. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Madison has a 


well-deserved reputation for public 

service. A two weeks’ conference, 

sponsored by the N.E.A. Department 

of Elementary School Principals and 

the School of Education at the? 
University, will be held immediately 

after the N.E.A. Convention. 

Committees are already making 
plans for housing, banquets, teas, 
trips—everything, in fact, to make 
visitors comfortable and happy. 

The N.E.A. visitor to Milwaukee 
this summer will be stimulated not 
only by the convention itself but by 
the many attractions offered by the 
city and the surrounding country. 





se ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


when you come te New York 
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seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve 


the Guided Tour, including all points of 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Special Guided Tour, including Observation 


Roof, $1.00 . . . Observation Roof only 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


—.e 


IK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you've 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 
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View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


taken 


A0c 


OBSERVATION ROO FPsS 
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PLAN YOUR SUMMER CRUISE NOW ON THE 


5.5. NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


Make the most of this opportunity to cruise luxuriously through 
breeze swept seas to romantic tropic ports on Holland's largest 
and finest ship, the magnificent S. S. Nieuw Amsterdam. 


MAY 25..ccccccess CRUISE A.......... 8 DAYS... . seuss $110 up 
pf errr Ty CRUISE A......... 9 DAYS......665 $110 up 
FY. Ga scccsavne COARSE B. . . cccses 12 DAYS......... $165 up 
ORB Veccrevonce CRUISE A... 2.206. 8 DAYS......... $110 up 
AUG. 10... ccc ceee CRUISE B......... 12 DAYS........: $165 up 
AUG, 24... 656 ceee CRUISE B......... 12 DAYS......4.. $165 up 
SEPT. Zo ccccccces CRUISE B......... 12 DAYS......... $165 up 
SEPT. 21... cc cceee CRUISE B......... 12 DAYS... cece $165 up 
OGT.  Secsccccece CRUISE B... 4 .2.012 DAYS. ... 200, $165 up 
OCT. WD. ccc escece CRUISE B......... 12 DAYS. ... cece $165 up 


Cruise A—Port-au-Prince, Havana 
Cruise B—St. Thomas, Curacao, La Guaira, Havana 





JAVA—NEW YORK LINE 
DIRECT SERVICE TO SOUTH AFRICA, SINGAPORE, 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES FROM NEW YORK 











Ask your own travel agent for information on reservations, stopovers and 
local rates, or Holland-America Line, 29 Broadway, New York City. 
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CENTRAL STA TION 


600 outside rooms, private bath, 
tub and shower, Colonial Maple 
furniture, Venetian Blinds, and 
beds with innerspring mattresses, 


SINGLE with BATH from 
DOUBLE with BATH from $3 ¢ 
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@ IT ALL came about because of a 

question raised in our history 
class: “Should you like to have been 
a child in colonial days?” 

The past appealed to many of the 
children but one little girl said, “No, 
I wouldn’t like to wait so long for 
a new dress as a girl in those days had 
to wait.” 

She referred to the time needed to 
gtow the wool, spin the thread, and 
weave the cloth before the mother 
could make the dress. Then she con- 
cluded, “All we have to do now is to 
go to the store and buy it.” 

“There’s more to it than that,” a 
boy added. 

This led to a class discussion which 
ended in the determination to find out 
what processes materials must go 
through before we obtain them. Then 
we became interested in visiting the 
largest department store in our state. 
I, Our preparation. 

A. Finding out about raw materials. 
1. Kinds: cotton, wool, linen, 
silk, and artificial silk. 

2. Where they are obtained. 

B. Discussing a textile mill pre- 

viously visited. 

1. What was the source of power 
for running the mill? 

2. How did raw material get to 
the mill? 

C. Studying about clothing facto- 

ries. We could not visit one. 

1. Is one garment made entirely 
by one person? 

2. What part do machines play 
in the manufacture of clothing? 

D. Finding historical background of 

trade. 

1. Home industries of early set- 
tlers. 
2. Trading posts. 
3. Early stores. 
4. The beginning of department 
stores. 
a) Reasons for having depart- 
ment stores. 
b) Lives of famous merchants. 
Il. Getting ready for the trip. 

A. Gained permission to visit store. 

B. Obtained transportation facilities 

through co-operation of parents. 

C. Discussed how to get the most 

out of the tour. 

D. -Discussed previous experiences in 

department stores. 

E. Made a list of questions. 

1. How does the store get its 
merchandise? 

2. Does it all come from this 
state? From this country? 

3. Where is the stock that is not 
on the counters stored? 

4. What is done with merchan- 
dise that is not sold? 

5. How many different kinds of 
clothing are sold? 

6. What other kinds of merchan- 
dise besides clothing may be 
found in a department store? 

7. Does a department store guar- 
antee everything it sells? 


We Visi a Department Store 


EDNA BENWARE 
Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Allenstown School, Suncook, New Hampshire 








In each department courteous salespeople are ready to serve the customers; 


behind the scenes the other workers perform important tasks. 


8. Is a department_store willing 
to adjust an unsatisfactory pur- 
chase? 

9. Why must there be a variety 
of merchandise from which to 
choose? 

10. Does a store advertise its best 
values? 

11. Must customers pay in cash 
for every purchase? 

12. To which store will you 
give your patronage: one that 
tries to supply your wants, or 
one that is indifferent to them? 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Ill. At the store. 
A. Going through main part of 
store. 
1. General view of counters and 
goods displayed for sale. 
2. Observing the workers. 
a) Appearance. 
b) Attitude. 
3. Visiting children’s 
department. 
a) Divisions of the department 
according to sizes, types, and 
price levels of clothing. 
b) Size of the department. 


clothing 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met through the interdependence 
of people—from farms and factories 
to retail outlets and finally to the 
ultimate user. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities, 
we are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of trips to lo- 
cal industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users. First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children a wealth of factual knowl- 
edge, and help to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between consumer 
and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders .and 
sound citizens is greater today than 


ever before. Our schools can help 
millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the so- 
cial values derived by your group of 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used in 
this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 








4. Visiting adult clothing 4 
partments. Girls visit women 
department; boys, men’s wear, | 
5. Our guide mentioned othep 
departments, but. time would 
not permit our visiting them, 

4) Furniture. 

b) Toys. 

c) Sporting goods. 

d) China, glassware. 

e) Drugs. 

f) Groceries. 

g) Yard goods. 

B. Inspection of. the department 
behind the scenes. 

1. Receiving room. 

a) Goods come mainly fro 

large wholesale houses. 

b) Surplus ‘supplies are stored) 

in warehouses. 


¢) Goods are checked and 

















































































































corded. 

2. Marking room. 
a) Prices are put on each 
article. 








b) Special tags for different 
kinds of merchandise are used. 
3. Supply room. 

a) Wrapping paper, price tags, 
paper bags, twine, and other 
supplies are kept here. 

b) Checking system records” 
clerks’ use of supplies. 

4. Offices. 

a) Clerical. 

b) Bookkeeping. 

c) Credit. 

Advertising department. 

a) Advertisements for news- 

papers and special cards used in 
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store are written here. 
b) Drawings to illustrate ad- 
vertisements made by artists in 
this department. 
6. Department for the preparing 
of show windows. 
a) Artists design plans. 
b) A model window is used 
for practice. 
7. Truck delivery department. VR.LI 
a) City deliveries made daily. 
b) Suburban deliveries. thin 
8. Mailing department. Lun 
a) Purchases to be mailed are fath 
checked and recorded. 
b) Mail trucks come to the me 
store. 809] 
IV. After the trip. tool 
A. Summary of facts learned. Mrs 
1. After clothing is made, it 
passes through many hands be- clea 
fore it reaches the customer. as I 
2. Many occupations are repre- 
sented in the activities of a large MRS. 
department store. ing 
3. Talented and trained workers 2, 
are needed. 
4. Stores depend upon customers. | yp 7 
B. Social gains. 
1. Children learn to draw con- $e: 
clusions. from observations. lite 
2. Interest of parents in sc Vit 
activities is aroused. tor 
3. Children realize that they are 
a part of the outside world. ‘ 
THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1940 





“But people know 


all about soap, Mr. Little . . 


WHATS THE USE 


OF. 
ADVERTISING IT ?. 


MR. LITTLE: “‘Just because people know about some- 
thing doesn’t always mean they use it, Mrs. 
Lundberg. People knew about soap in my grand- 
father’s time . . . but in those days a bath was 
considered positively risky. They knew about 
soap when I was a boy .. . but mighty few people 
took a bath more than one night a week. No, 
Mrs. Lundberg, soap isn’t new . . . but the idea of 
cleanliness is new, very new .. . Just about as new 
as modern advertising.” 


MRS. LUNDBERG: ‘Then you believe advertis- 
ing brought about our new standard of 
cleanliness?” 


MR. LITTLE: “‘It certainly helped, Mrs. Lundberg 
-..and the job isn’t nearly done. Why there are 


Mrs. Harold Lundberg, of Summit, N. J., interviews Mr. E. H. Little, President of Colgate-Palmolive- 


Peet Company ; 3. on behalf of American women everywhere who want the facts about advertising. 


as toothpaste advertising is 

gradually winning us over to 

the idea of clean and attractive 
teeth.” 


MRS. LUNDBERG: “But surely you 
advertisers don’t spend money just to 
educate people, Mr. Little?” 


MR. LITTLE: “Strange as it may seem; we do. And 


for a very practical reason: the more people we 
can persuade to take baths or brush their teeth, 
the more soap and toothpaste will be sold. Call 
the purpose selfish if you like . . . but who can say 
that the social benefits aren*t tremendously 
worth-while? 

**Why even today, according to the best estimates, 
one-third of all the homes in this country have no 
toothbrush or dentifrice whatever. That’s over 
8,000,000 families, Mrs. Lundberg, who never 
brush their teeth. Think what it will mean to the 
general health if advertising can educate even 


a 


* 


half or a quarter of them.” 


MRS. LUNDBERG: “Maybe those families can’t 


afford to buy. But if you saved on advertis- 
ing and lowered prices ...” 


MR. LITTLE: “But without advertising they'd have 


to pay more for most things, not less. Advertising 
keeps prices low, by making big scale production 
possible, and all the savings that go with it. The 
result is low prices to the consumer. 


“Do you see what that means? Through adver- 
tising, things that once were luxuries (and still 
are luxuries in many other countries) have come 
down in price until now they’re within almost 
everybody’s reach. Bath-tubs, for instance . . . 
radios . . . a thousand other 
things. Advertising has helped create in this 
country the highest living standards in the world. 
And has brought its educational messages, its 
social benefits, to millions who would be im- 
possible to reach by any other means.” 


automobiles ... 


% 


literally millions of us who still don’t know how 
Vital cleanliness is to our health, our complex- 
ions, and in our social contacts. Gradually soap 
advertising is showing us the need for clean 
hands and face, clean bodies, clean clothes. Just 


This interview with Mr. Little in one of a series of interviews with business leaders sponsored by the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company and currently appearing in Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, and the American 
Magazine. These interviews are being reprinted, one each month, by The Instructor in the interest of our readers 
who want to know the truth about advertising and its social and economic benefits to the American people. 
Your comments on the interviews will be most welcome. Address The Instructor, Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Chapter in Your Life entitled” 


me 
~ 


SAN FRANCISGO 


19404 


Even as you read this, a thousand men are 
working on Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay, 
completing new flower gardens, new lighting 
effects, new wonders for you to see. 

Opening May 25, the new Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition runs for 128 days and nights... 
days bright with color and music, and the bubbling 
laughter of fountains ... nights when the fountains 
turn to liquid light and the great walls glow with 
red, and blue, and gold. Then, on September 29, 
the world’s most beautiful World’s Fair passes into 
history. 

When you come to San Francisco this year, we 
hope you'll go up one night to Telegraph Hill, and 
look down on Treasure Island and the two mighty 
bridges that span the Bay. Then, we think, you'll 
understand why so many million people love this 
City more than any in the world. What other city 
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NEW GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OPENS MAY 25 


is built upon such hills, with such inspiring views ? 
Where else do skyscrapers look down upon the 
gilded roofs of Chinese temples? Where else can 
you go adventuring on gay little cable cars, and 
choose each meal from restaurants of so many na- 
tions? Nowhere else. Nowhere but in San Francisco. 

Your trip to San Francisco can easily include the 
great playground this City centers. To the south, 
Del Monte on the lovely Monterey Peninsula, and 
Santa Cruz. East are the granite cliffs and plunging 
waterfalls of Yosemite National Park, Lake Tahoe, 
the Feather River Country and the land of Gold. 
To the north, the Redwood Empire, Jack London’s 
Valley of the Moon and the rugged Shasta-Cascade 
Wonderland. Broad highways and smooth steel 
rails link all these places. All are part of the Chapter 
in Your Life entitled San Francisco. 

Mail the coupon today for our brand new illus- 











Court of Pacifica on Treasure I: 


- : 
trated guide book. It gives you a thrilling prev "i 
of the fun you'll have here, tells how little it 
cost and shows how-quickly you can come by hight} 
way, train or plane. or boat. i 
| 
Tell anyone to come to California for a glorious holiday, but 4 
please advise those seeking employment not to come here at 
this time. We regret that present demands are insufficient t 
take care of all who are already here. 


> CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 406, 703. Market St., San. Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me your new, free 1940 vacation book. 





